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CHAP, Kir. 


| "oy all this time, Mr. Layton was not at 
Edington. When he left it, he thought 
not of being ſo long abſent from it. Lucy's 
character and charms had a real power over 


him. But the effects of his former attach- 


ment ant} diſappointment were not gone. 
They wore out much more ſlowly than the 
impreſſion made by Lucy. And the dif- 
ficulties which attend an union fo unequal 


in rank and fortune as one wich her would 


have been, had their influence upon a 
heart ſo chilled with diſappointment. Had 
he continued with her, his high eſteem for 


fuch qualities as ſhe poſſeſſed might have 


worked him up to the enthuſiaſm of love. 


- For. II. B But, 


ic 29 
8 But, when, by abſence, ſhe came to be, 
in that reſpect, on a level with the for- 
| mer object, which it; would have been his 
. prudence to forget; this, added to the 
great youth of Lucy and the other unfa- 
vourable circumſtances, made her to loſe 
- ground in his heart. And he ſuffered his 
| thoughts to deſert a poſſible future good, 
Wo in order to dwell upon a proſpect which 
5 Was * a and ae n in ima- | 
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years, ſince Mr. Layton paid the viſit to 
E Edington in which he became aequainted 
3 with Lucy, He did not loſe his eſteem for 
ber and her family. When his ſiſter obſery- 
5 ed him to be void of reliſn for any common 
enjoyment or purſuit, or perceived his 
Fo,  featuresafſuming a fretful ſhape, ſne could 
"= «reſtore a more agreeable ſhape to his fea- 
| .._ tures, or even ſometimes animate him to 
action and enjoyment, by recalling his 


ideas of the cottage! at Edington; But 
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theſe effects became gradually weakei. 
And, from the firſt, you might remark 
in him more of that warmth of eſteem 


Which openly brings itſelf forward, than 


of that glow of delicate affection which de- 
lights to, burn in ſecret. 


6 But, 8 he 1 ſufficient i in- 
citement to make him the, propoſer of a 
viſit to Edington, yet, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrook expreſſed, a wiſn for it, and his 
ſiſter, partly for his ſake, encouraged it, 
he agreed to the propoſal. So he would 


have done to things much leſs agree- 


able to him. An indolent melancholy 


ſtole upon him; gentle in its degree, but 


which made it painful to refuſe, as well as 
to propoſe. ' He was ſometimes driven 


into action, by, the mere dread, of taking 


ſo active a part as that of reſiſting the pro- 


poſal of a friend. When Edington was 


pPropoſed, he did not feel a ſimple repug- 
nance; but a mixture of repugnance and 


deſire. One while he was attracted by the 
1 B 2 thoughts 
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thou ghts "of dei With Lucy. "Another 
While he Was repelted by the feat of 1ov- 
ing her too much. Tove for his loſt Con- 
Wiek gave him à fenfation of infidelity 
in thinking of another. Bot his of for 
her ſatisfied him, thut (if me cbuld learn 
his fate) nothing was more likely to give 
her Latisfaction than that he ſhould find in 
love foliceto his griefs. Now he funk 
under che ridicule which might follow his 
attüehment to one of Luey's rank and 
youth: and how he was born aloft by the 
ſovereign contempt in which he held every 
maxim that couid depreſs a Being placed, 
by the luſtre of ur eſe . coro- 
en Reg 4 


de een be W bauer: C41 
eee 1 fear, 
c ſinee I leſt chat ſumily in their cottage. 
er And, if 1 camot love Lucy as 
4 5hꝗ know What I mean, (for he could 
Hot Bring Hämſtif to name Conſtantia,) 
: "TOs "ne INE which in her 
218 5 « father 
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3 « father is admirable, but i in her is aſtoniſh-, 

« ing; and is at the ſame time ſo ſet off 
« by the molt pure and unaffrcted female. 
1 charms, that, 1 OWN, nothing. I was ever 
e conſcious of ſurprized me more, than 
that L ſhould eſcape ſo flightly wounded 
9 from ſo powerful, a force. I did not 
e Loaſt of it, even to myſelf; but felt 
« aſhamed, Ler us go, Anne,” © And 
ce fall in love on purpoſe, anſwered Miſs 
Layton, by reaſon, by rule and. mea» 
te ſure. n Not ſo,“ be replied: - by but, 
ce if every man who does fall in love, 
ct could feel that approbation of his rea- 
& fon which 1 ſhould in this caſe, the world 
ce would be a much happier, as well as 
ee more rational, ſcene than it is. If you 
© look back upon my life,” you will not 
« accuſe me much of falling 1 in oye by 
6 rule and meaſure. * * 
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This e cuted Anne's aiſpt poſition 
for jeſting. She knew that what he ſaid laſt 
was but too well founded. And ſhe per- 


66 "2 
ceived they were in danger of being i in- 
volved i in a fubject which ſhe always ſtudi- 
ouſly avoided. She was therefore glad to ; 
put an end, to the converſation. S 

; As PNG 3 to Edingron, Mr. 
Layton found that he had in his mind 
much ſtronger and more diſtinct images 
of ſome things which had paſſed there, 
and. of ſome ſcenes and faces which he had 
there ſeen, than he had been able to re- 
ceull when at a greater diſtance. Account for 

© - this, Reader, as you pleaſe. Only, if you 
never experienced the like yourſelf, do 
not therefore affirm that no one elſe has. 
When they were about half a mile from 
Mr. Ambrook's, There,” he exclaimed, 
« I have it now completely.“ What 
ee you ſpeaking of? - faid his ſiſter. 
1 have tried,” he anſwered, © a hun- 
4 dred times, I dare ſay, to recollect one 
00 particular look of Lucy's; and never 
* could fairly catch it, till we were turn- 
; 10 n chat corner this moment. It darted 
“ into 


* 
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into my mind like lightning. Wel, 


* now, faid ſhe, © you. talk like a good. 


cc, lover, and not like a rational creature. 


« ] am glad of i. But the moment 
the words were out of her mouth, ſhe 
thought his exclamation was totally unlike 
any thing ſhe could recollect him to have 
uttered, in the days when love had the 


greateſt power over him. In thoſe; days 


the obſervers of his paſſion gained their 


knowledge from the involuntary; marks 


which eſcaped him, and which, the mo- 
ment. he perceived they were obſeryed, 
were increaſed and accumulated till he 


was loſt. in confuſion. Whereas his pre- 


ſent exclamation was uttered. with a tem- 
perate animation of countenance, and left 
his eyes perfectly free to encounter on 
N his eiter. 


. at Mr, 1 Ms re- 
| ceived the expected welcome. They had 


not been long in the houſe, before theß 


8 deeply engaged wich Mr. and Mrs. 
B 4 Ambrook 
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C33 
Ambrook i in converſation upon the Eynf- 
bury family. Mr.andMrs. Ambrook talked 
of them ſtill in the ſame ſtrain of friend- 


ſhip: and commendation : giving only an 


account of Lucy fo far different as might | 
poſſibly be attributed to her advance in 


age. Although, indeed, it ſeemed more 
ſatisfactorily accounted for, when they 


added that ſhe was fuppoſed to be in ſome 


degree attached to a young man, who 
much reſembled the Eynſbury family in 
manners were above the ſtation he oecu- 


pied; while in no action of his could be 


diſcovered any diſdain of mean occupa- 


tions; or any averſion from a liſe of la- 


bour, 


This rouſed the attention of Layton. 
« And who,” ſays he, © is this young 
« may?” Edward, anſwered Mrs. 
Ambrook ; George Eynſbury's labourer, 


„ Tou have heard of him.” „ True,” 
aid aber a P * ſent us word of a ſtran- 


3 4 | . * * ger » 


| (8 
te ger, Who. fortunately came to the relief 
of Mr. Ambrook, when he met with 
ce his accident. He intereſted - you much 
« by his behaviour on that ocęaſſon: and 
« the aggount you ſent us of the accident, 
« with the ſtranger's behaviour, did (as 
you would ſuppoſe) highly. intereſt us. 
te But; at the fiſt ſound, I did not te- 
« colle& that his name was Edward.— 
And he has continued with Eynſbury 
ever ſince ? Les replied Mis. 
Ambrock ; “ and has been an inmate in 
A che houſe, except that he ſleeps at Wil- 
ham Lake's: where Eynſpury placed a 
bed for him, — partly, perhaps, with a 
view of making, in the eaſieſt manner 
<« poſſible, a preſent of the bed to Wil- 
Ram. Eynſbury, I aſſure you, im- 
proves his property again.” I re- 
„member him well,” cried Layton; 
« jt was not in Fortune's power, while 
ce the left himſelf and his family the uſe of 
c their mental and bodily powers, to make 
* him the poor wretch we but too often 
B 5 « behold. 
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« © behold. And 1 well remember the 


«-conteſt of generoſity between thoſe two 


. < heroic minds in poverty. When I ſee 
the family of Eynſbury, (which, I hope, 


ce will be ſoon,) I ſhall be curious, at the 


25 e ſame time, to fee Edward the labourer.” 


faid Mr. Ambrook, and ſo well incor- 
 < porates' with a family which, by their 


* polite manners in poverty, and by other 


cr ſuperior qualities, appeared almoſt to 
e ſorm a fort of diſtinct ſpecies of them- 


t ſelves, that both they and we can ſcarce- 
« ly do leſs than rejoice at the accident 


<« which beſell me. For, if it was not the 
* abſolute cauſe of his introduction to 


— it did certainly much facilitate the 
progreſs he made in their fayour.” 


0 Anda pray ſaid Layton, ce do you ſuſ- 


'« pect him to have fallen from a higher 
« ſtation?” e We do ſuſpect it, an- 
ſwered Mr. Ambrook; « but, when we 


have given him an opportunity of re- 
Rs, Ae * his hiſtory, we always 
| 1 found +4 


* 
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1 found thae we gained no intelligence, 
8 And e ſays the ſame.” 


Have you lately ſeen,” aid Mrs. 
Ambrock to Miſs Layton, your friend 
Mr. Edward Campley ?? My bro- 
ce ther's friend, if you pleaſe,” ſhe an- 
ſwered: * but, indeed, it makes no great 
e matter whoſe friend he is to be called; 
« for his own family ſeem to have loft 
« him.” „Is he gone the tour of the 
10 globe,” faid Mrs. Ambrook, © or only 
e. to the Eaſt Indies, or ſome ſuch trifling 
e excurſion?” © The family either do 
* not know whither he is gone,” ſhe re- 
plied, or they think proper to make a 
C ſecret of it. My brother has inquired 
« ſeveral times after him, with intention 
« of paying him a viſit; but receives no 
« account that contains much informa- 
cc tion.“ © We were rather ſorry,” ſaid. 
Mrs. Ambrook, * that he departed from 
« this place ſo unexpectedly. We felt as 
il we had ſcarcely paid ſufficient atten- 
. | B 6 tion 


t 2 
< tion to him: the Eynſbury family bad 
« ſo particularly engaged us all, that even- 


« ing, on your account. And we had 


« depended upon ſeging more of him be- 
<* fore he went. I believe, no perſon. 
e ever made a ae) of that length in our 

<. houſe, of whom we could (after his de- 


44 parture) give ſo lite account, or of 
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| The 1 next day, Mr. Layton and his 
ſiſter agreed to commemorate their ori- : 

geinal viſit to the cottage, when the friend- 
ly ſhower introduced them, by taking the 
ſame walk -and calling at the cottage in 
their return. They found Mary Eynſ- 
bury and Lucy engaged in employments 
reſembling thoſe in which they had firſt 
found them ; and the whole appearance of 
the cottage and its humble furniture re- 


vived a moſt pleaſing train of ideas. The 
reception they met with, was more grate- 
ful. to them than ſplendor and luxury could 
iY EIT | have 


. 

have produced. And an old. ſubject o 
converſation was ſoon renewed by Mary | 

and Lucy; the beneficent and patronizing 
ſpirit of Mr. Ambrook, with the peculi 
attentions which he had paid 10 them» 
ſelves. © This country, then,” ſaid. Mr. 
Layton, © ſeems much indebted to the 
care of a young man, wha, deliyered 
ec your benefactor (as you term him) from 
<« a very perilous ſituation, with ſome riſk 
and ſome detriment to himſelf.” Lucy, 
who had quitted her occupation to fit 
down by Miſs Layton, roſe haſtily and 
returned to it; not daring to intruſt her- 

ſelf with talking on the ſubject of Edward. | 
And, if her mother could have taken that 
part of the converſation wholly upon her- 
ſelf, yet to fit by in ſilence and betray 
no emotion might have been at leaſt 
equally difficult. It was indeed,” an- 
ſwered Mary, © a fortunate thing, that 
« the young man ſhould come to the ſpot 
< ſo opportunely: and he acquitted him- 
* ſelf with ſpirit and lueceſs,” 


„ 
May could not refuſe this tribute of 
_ - praiſe to Edward. However, ſhe did not 
launch out into his praiſes with the free- 
dom which would have been natural to 
her at his firſt coming. She felt herſelf 
too intimately intereſted in him, for this; 
and was aware of ſomething paſſing in Lucy's 
mind. Mr. Layton, perceiving ſome dif. 
ficulty of this ſort, and finding that Lucy 
did not return to her ſeat, ſuffered the ſubject 
of Edward to drop. After which, addreſſing 
himſelf particularly to Lucy, he ſucceeded 
n bringing her back to her ſeat. He en- 
deavoured to draw her into talking of her ; 
father in the old ftrain, which had cauſed _ 
ſuch peculiar delight at the firſt viſit. But 
- pleaſures of this fort frequently refuſe to 
come at command, or to be renewed after | 
4:1 interval of time. The important ſub- | 
Jet of the fire which had reduced them to 
poverty, with the comparative recency of 
that ſubject, granted, on the former occaſion, 
a ſanction to the open praiſes which were 
then given to George Eynſbury by his 


0 163 
wife and daughter, and which SOIT) W 
now have been ſo natural. Nor would it 
have been equally natural for Lucy, now 
nearer the age and condition of a woman, 


to have talked of a father with that rap- 


turous openneſs which had been ſuch, a 
feaſt to Layton. He was: mortified : but 
he preſently diſcovered, that he was aim 
ing at a repetition denied by the mutable 
nature of this world. He acquieſced as a 


philoſopher, while he felt as a man... Miſs 


Layton delivered a meſſage, inviting the 
family to go eee 8 een 
and W e ang. e bing 
When Fam men POE * their 
work, Mary informed them of the viſit 
ſhe had received, and faid that her viſitors 
had expreſſed a wiſh to ſee the man who 
had reſcued from ſuch a ſtate of peril a 
| perſon connected with them by blood and 
affection; and that he was included in the 
invitation for next day to Mr. Am- 
brook's. Eynſbury obſerved that Ed- 
A, ward 
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„ 
ward Ad not acquieſce in the invitation 
with his uſual readineſs and pleaſure: 
occurred to account for: the 
he ſuffered the thought to 
paſs quietly out of his imagination. Edward 
could not doubt that Mr. Layton would 
recognize hum: and, being unprepared 
for ſuch an event, he thought beſt to 
tnẽtly whether good or harm migbt be the 
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He called. one morning, ſoon afterwards, 


at the cottage; and got Lucy to give him 
directions to the fields where her father. 


and brother were at work. After, which 


he aſked, “ Is. Edward with. them? 


« Yes, 1 believe I believe ſo,” an 

ſwered ſne: you muſt turn to the 1E 
« Sir, when you get through the firſt 
ee gate; and She was going on, haſtily. 
and unaſked, to give her directions 


a ſecond time. For ſhe found, his laſt 


queſtion, a little dangerous to her counte - 
nance, and was afraid of its being. fol- 
lowed by others which, in keeping up the 
-mention of Edward, though with nothing 


more . might render her feelings | 
viſible. 
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Ma. Layton was not thus to be put off 
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+," 47 vitihle / 71 thought, interrupted Layton, 


« you ſaid that the firſt turn was to the 


. right.” 4 To the right?” ſaid ſhe : 


> Yes, it is to the right: and then— 
and then—O, you go over the brook 


cs and over a fallow field and—" *© But, 


« does not the fallow field come before 


the brook ?“ cc Stay, faid Lucy, 
es let me ſee : yes, the fallow field comes 


before the brook.” Layton could not 
refrain from ſmiling: but, unwilling to 


page 


put her to ſerious difficulty, he went off 
rather abruptly ; ſaying that he thought 
he ſhould find them pretty readily; and, 
if not,” that he' had an Engliſh tongue in 


his head to make inquiry with. He was 

gone. Elſe ſhe might have told him, 
cat, if he ſhould be fortunate enough to 
ind any perſon to inquire of, yet the per- 


ſon might not perhaps have ſuch an Eng- 
liſh tongue to e us; as oo. 
ey DIO. 


He rode his route Noe br 
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ſome: ume. But, ſuffering his thoughts 
to wander, he diſcovered" 'preſently that | 
his feet had wandered from the; Path which 
they ought to have kept. He met with- 
ſome "ſhepherds, and attempted. to enter 
into converſation with them; but found 
an extreme difficulty in underſtanding 
them, and ſame difficulty in making him- 
ſelf underſtood. Seeing before him the 


noble remains of the ancient eneampment 


called Bratton Caſtle, he àſced the road 
to it; thinking he might no get a direc- 
tion which would be of uſe to him in 
ſome future walk. One of the ſhepherds 
gave him the following anſwer. © There's 
c narro'.rhaud'theaze wye: but, ef ye do 
« gwo athurt the bruk, and gwo belaw to 
the rhight, you'll come to a turnpike, 
* and that eant vur toot. Or, ef ye do 
turn to the church- yard, ye may gwo 
# cl6ſe; be he. Te do ce, yon, a vobt- 
path, —thic there, ſtreight vorrud, -a 
« dwon't rhin rhight dro'r, but a do come 
* Cloſe. to n. TIT by repeated in- 
n ftterrogations, 
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Eynſbury was at work. Fer it was very 
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terrogations, comprehended 25 much of 
the above anſwer as might be of ſome uſe 


on a fiture occaßan, he was more ſuc- 
celsful in afking for the field where George 


near the ſpot where Layton was talking | 
to the ſhepherds, When they found that 


be knew. Eynibuiy, this gave a more 
Pleaſant and cheerful poſition. to the muſe 


cles. of their faces. Eynſbury had pre+ 
ſerved. all the love, and much of the re» 
ſpect, which be had: obtained from his 


neighbours when, in a higher; ſtate. It 


wovukt he -difficuly to find a poor man 
equally roſpected ; and — ty 


eee eee ee — 4 


dach Now, Sir, you have an opportu- 
Fsnity of ſeeing the yaung man wha firſt 


s beeame famous amongſt. us by being 
the deliverer of one whom: all this 
« gountry would have” mourned” to have 
ä behold fuf- 


Sic 10 « fering 


* 21 9 be 
eſering under a 2 Mickrihe'® 
cc With your. introduction, faid Layton, 
« I hall venture to ſtiae himby che hand. 
He was within a few yards. They went 
up to him. Eynſbury obſerved in him à 
hefitation,; which he hold have attti- 
buttd to awk wardneſs and ctownifh baſh- 
fulneſs in any firanger babited and occu- 
pied as Edward was. But he knew Ed- 
Hard too well, to admit of that fofution. 
And, like a Wie man, When he had mb 
good grounds fer why ſolution, he leſt 
the matter unſolved, and waited the event. 
«« Your employer,“ ſaid Layton to Ed- 
ward, * gives me leave to take your hand. 
« Wil you do the ſame?” Edward gave 
lis hand in an infipid, and What might 
appear an - urifeeling, manner ; ſaying, 
« Thank: you, Sir;” but caſting his eyes 
upon the ground. Layton was cotifound- 
ed dy it; and perhaps felt an effect from 

the face being not perfectly new do hirn, 
though he ccd feartely yet be fald to for- 
Fe was one he knew. "Which, | 
0 under 
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Kerful. In his difappointment, he began 
to commend the proſpect before them; 
and ſtepped on a few Paces, as to con- 
Fine irn Baca tepped afer him. 
Eynſbury ſtood ſtill, to. obſerve them; 
and. detained Paul, who, without wy 
Hon, Was wee alter chem bo 


2 © Do wt: berray me,” ” (aid Edvard t to | 
Layton: coming abreaſt of him, leſt Lay- 
ton, in facing about, ſhould diſcover too 
much to thoſe. behind. The ſound, as 
well as the ſentiment, ſtruck Layton: and, 
at the natural and ſpeaking coun- 


tenance. of. Edward, he recognized him 
immediately. In this he. was aſſiſted by 


the idea that Edward Campley had been 


for. ſome time loſt to his family. But he 


o quickly entered into his friend's feel- 
ings, har, 3 in the poſition ; of thoſe two, 
Wathing coul be diſcqyered even by the . 
watchful and ſagacious Eynſbury. Can 
«you walk Wüeck. * ſpot.to-morrow 


22041 ' TEN, 6 evening 


(23 ) 
*< evening» at ſeven?ꝰ ©: I will,“ an- 
ſwered - Layton. I will meet you re- 
plied Edward: tt let us turn to our par- 
* ty.“ They turned to Eynſbury and 
his ſon: and nothing very particular paſſ- 
e — A arion. 
«211 £ ty dia; tefframotedroum Þ 
At 3 eee by the light of a 
| rich October moon, Layton purſued the 
route agreed upon. Edward was punc- 
tual, and conducted - him: along a ſequeſ- 
tered path, ſuited for private converſa- 
tion, I am now diſcovered, ſays he, 
Fi, = ought. rather to wonder that a diſ- 
< covery has not ſooner happened. But, 
Mr. Layton, I feel. very unlike What 1 
« conceive the thief or the highwayman to 
« feel, when detected in their depredations, 
« The light of this pale moon may not 
« inform you whether I bluſh- or not; 
« but dene afraid. of the. mid-day 
% ſun.“ Layton thought he could. diſ- 
| ena meh, ſublimity in Edward's 
| 2 pee and the iris his ſtep. 
sr . 


% 


| 1 W 
[| tf dur intimacy has not been great, 
1 ſaid he, which may be owing to neci- 
1 5 — I have ſufficient knowiedge of 
ee Mr. Edward Campley, to expect from + 
d him actiens which a man might ruther 
& ei6ty in chan be aſhamed af.“ Thar 
_ -< ſounds ſomewhat too high,” was a re- 
mark thrown in by Cumpley. But,” 
|  eontimned Layton, © if you have any thing 
cet communicate, I ſhall be a patient 
e «<hearer, if noten voracious one. I be- 
eve 1 am ſomewhat older chan I was, 
ve e ears de ror more power- 
* ful Rimulants than formerly.” 
Ns nom 12 — * e com- 
5 8 they muſt ariſe from ſome 
other cauſe than age. If you have 
re good reaſon ſor it, I pity you.” © Come, 
ie me, faid Layton, * this leads d 
© hiſtory,” not yours. Every thing i in or- 
e der, at leaſt. I mine mould come, 
Jet it be after yours is ontluded. 1 
. pardon: for 1 ſeem to take for | 
« granted 
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I 3 
« granted that you an favour me with's 
« mee pee But let nothing be 


* forced,” ui - Loot Fcp 4 
19 by 3 * 1 2 e 21 crit | 
© eee a Wien . 


and did not interpret it into want of inte- 
reſt in the affairs of a friend as ſome, vf 
high pretenſions in friendſhip; would have 
done. He proceeded to relate the par? 
ticulars of his hiſtory, from the tiche 

when he had left Layton at Mr. Am- 

brook's, with a haſty leave taken unek : 
pectedly and early in the morning Id“ 
ſpeaking of his father, he uſed not ohe 
ſevere or complaining expreſſion. He 
related the negociation between his father 
and bimſelf in the ſimple and eaſy ſtyle lof 
narrative ſuited to matters of "biiliiels, 

- without any language that might even im- 
ply his father's conduct to ſtand im netd 
of extenuation. Inſtead- of dwelling upon 
the property he might have reckoned him- 
ſelf to bave loſt, he wee ee 


man who thought he had made! a good 


he „ 16 5 
win. in retaining what he did, 1 
liberty. of purſuing what to his eyes made 

all property look inſignificant, except ſo 
much as was neceſſary for obtaining her 
vich the approbation af his own. con- 
ſcience I am nom, added he, be- . 
Je a. hardy ſhepherd and a- (kilkul 3 
en lahourer ! wind, and rain, and ſnow, 
Ante become congenial to my face. Now. 
Akne feelingly, what I had but read, 
and that ſametimes yawningly, that vi- 
A :goroun-health is above riches. with lan- 
Aver and.idlevels, that labour is com- 
_ Eparible with content and even happi- 
«neſs, and that poverky if well managed, 
nne. 
«+ Does this ſaund-philoſophical ? Perhaps— | 
: 58 at the- bottom of it all. 1 | 
Kane no more about it; but give you. 
leave, who are my ſenior in philoſophy, 
e N Laynondhook big heed 1 
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e one generally dpd hate reg | 
«of rivals: but you! have” not linted at 
4 one; Is Lucy really not ſo charming | 
ag you repreſent her? Or, has nobody 
but yourſelf chte ſenſe to find it out?“ 
N do not wWondet;ꝰ anfwered Camp- 
ky, e thar'the men of Lucy's preſent ta- 
« tion ffould either be blinct to het great 
cc Exckllencies, or afraid to take one for 4 
« wife who has been reduced from a fu- 

« peffor tation; nor that many of thoſe 
cho Onde were only Her equals,” Mould 
* now find "ſundry goot reafons'for think- 
ing they had erred in the high opinion 


© icy had fornied'of her c child, tho, 


« you Know, 4 there" child, before the re- 
_ «dyftor of che family:“ So then,“ faid 
Laytoti, © you hive never Heat of a rivat 
«gf thr name of —ayton!' © Who 7 
e How Y exehittned Campley :'*ygu are 
« jeffing!” Buttheſe words were fpoket 

fo as to ſhew adegree of alarm. « Then,” 
aid Layton, you did not diſcover me 


fiir Feting which you and F fpent at 


Su"! Garry ny 505 3 | cc the | 


— 


Cot „ 3) | 
> « the, cottage, together?” No,“. an- 
ä ſyered Campley, you talked too open- 
« y in Lucy's praiſes, after we had left 


« lurk in my mind. No, no, Layton, 


« fince: but, I fancy, you are but mak- 
« ing a little ſport of me.” Seriouſſy, 

anſwered. Layton, © my ſiſter, with a little 

A help from Mr. and Mrs. Ambrook, 

13 « found me not very difficult to be per- 
« ſuaded that I was in love with Lucy. 
And, to ſay the truth, I fo highly ad- 

. mire her character, that I think myſelf 
x ee a very ſtupid fellow, for being. ſo cool a 
© lover. Lover!“ exclaimed Camp- 


* 1 withſtanding Layton's friendly openneſs, 
3 85 the matter was of ſo tender a nature, 


that. HOT could a5 n kr. 
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725 « meaſure 
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5 Re { you were not grievouſly wounded at 
« that time, whatever you may have been 


=. ky: © youjart.ons, then,” For, nor- 
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& meaſure” words, or ſhake (ano FL 


WM Actually,” * anſwered Campley,. © you 
have given me ſuch an alarm, that I 


© fancy I now feel diſtinctly, in ſpite of 


te my moſt ſettled reaſon, how a loyer 
ee may ſuffer himſelf to appeal to the moſt 
« abſurd of all methods for deciding ſuc- 
64 ceſs in love. 1 feel, that to incur the 


cc greateſt perſonal danger in preference to 


ee the danger of loſing Lucy, would not 


cc even ſuggeſt the idea of courage. It 


te ſeems an impulſe of that blind and 
6e powerful nature; that, in following it, 
acquire but the praiſe of a us 
* brute animal. But why ſhould 1 diſ- 
« cuſs this ſubject, when you talk of ak- 
981 ing hands? Layton took him by the 
hand, and ſaid: © It might have been my 


60 wiſdom to continue here, and attend to 


« Lucy. Let, had T ſucceeded, I ſhould, 
«ir ſeems, have deprived you of her, and 


«her of you. You” will love her more 


«ſuitably to her deſerts than I ſhould have 
been able; to my Thame be it pak! 
= i» 3 (t en.“ 
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gebe, But 3 ſoft gh followed, which 


inclined Campley. more to Pity. than 
blame him. He proceeded. « As to ber 


& lot, Mr. and Mrs: Ambrook will be 


« perfectly reconciled, as ſoon as they 
« hear of Your pretenſions: and my ſiſter 
« will be the ſame, as ſoon as ſne knows 


« thoroughly Edward Campley. And, 
« as 10 my lot He pauſed... Camp- 


ley looked in his face, but did not chuſe to 


; interrogate. Shy My lot,” - faid- Layton, 


to breathe and exiſt, to go through the 


«is finiſhed.” He pauſed again: then 


vent on. have lived. I have loved. 
« Abd, -young as I am in years, I have 


« nothing left of the pleaſures: of life, but 


« common. round of daily actions, and to 


N « * contemplate a pifture' which, through 


« the gloom of melancholy interpoſed, 


_ « darts here and there a bright tint.“ 
His mind, at this moment, was over- 


: ſpread with a deeper ſhade of + melan- 


huis expectations, took their colouring from 
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under different 2 uy WIE» 


«A i Sir 5 ſaid G 92 ib 
de it one that you can exhibit to a friend ?” 


To you,” anſwered Layton » © I ſhould 
« not ſcruple to exhibit it. I mean the 
« picture of the laſt eight years of my 
« life: which ſome of my friends know 
hut too well, for their oun comſort.“ 
It would gratify me much, - replied 
 Campley, to have ſuch a gonſidenoe 
_« placed in me, ©* To be minute, 
aid Layton, would require greater lei- 
© {are than our preſont ſituation admits. 
nige IR. in a nar- 
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1 err e ene: « At the age of 
65 twenty! loved Pardon me, Sir. When 
_ « àm once fairly going, T hope to ſpeak 
e with firmneſs. And this imperfect light 
ſaits my feelings. We had better not 
1 * defer to a future time. Conſtantia 
that was her name. I had every reaſon I 
ts believe her favourable to my wiſhes, | 
which: Fcould have without any thing 
7 © being ſaid or done on either fide; that 
could expreſs or imply . engagement.. 
« But I was then purſuing the ſtudy of 
« phyſic; and wiſhed to enter upon the 
practice before I proceeded to a, propo- 
el of matrimony. I continued to viſit 
4 «her and the family of which ſhe made 
| a part, as much as all the circumſtances 
% 6 8 26 "a; bas 
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of my fituation permitted. My choice 
ce was highly approved by thoſe of my 
friends to whoin I made the confidential 
e communication: by friends who judged 


A from the qualities of her head and heart, 


ce and were under no temptation to be 


cc miſled" by qualities more periſhable or 


_ © eſs conducive to felicity. I was a ſpoil- 
« ed child. My fortune was fo good that 
e put no bounds to my expectations. I 
forgot that perfection does not belong 
cc to this world. I began to diſcover 
ce faults in her whom any other lover; and 


te without much of exaggeration, would 


ec have ſtyled faultleſs. And, finding an- 


. © other: object, who” appeared free from 


e thoſe particular faults, I ſeem vainly to 


<« have taken for granted that ſhe muſt 


ce have the excellencies of the firſt. Prid- 
« ing myſelf upon my diſcovery, and 
ce blinded by partiality for my new formed 
« judgment; or paſſion, I deſerted, O 
Campley, I deſerted my own happineſs ; 

ft 1 a falſe refinement in love and 
* 5 e moral 


1840 
c. moral perception. Well had it been for 
&. me, if cireumſtances had induced or per- 
cc mitted me to have declared, before that 
E time, my original paſſion. For, while 1 
en expoſing. my faule, fuller me 40 ſoy 
E chus much in my on behalf; chat, had 
A «I. felt any degree of engagement, in ho- 
- © nour, to my firſt object, the brighteſt 
F ſuaded, in vain have aſſailed me, and my 
0 faligity had been ſcaure. But, being cer- 
* tainly, in ſtticteſt honour, free to chuſe, 
te and fooliſhly imagiaing ſuch freedom to 
* be more valuable than the having already 
_ « found an object of the higheſt merit, 
& and, in diſpoſitions pecubarly ſuited to 
e myſelf, I played the true unruly Eng- 
« liſhman ; who thioks the liberty even e 

* mining himſelf preferable to the higheſt 
L and. * ane Lorne | 


e i« Aſier this beim Ne and wer 5 
15 ſatility, I wiſh, Campley; you could have 
t beheld her reception of me. Still, in 
„ Ja 


3 ce her 


» 4 
_— 


* 


"CW. | 

te her looks, her manner, her language, 
« ſhe expreſſed (but with the moſt deli - 
te cate modeſty) a ſettled. regard for-me x 
« the reverſe of every thing gaily forward 
3 yet free alſo from all 

« affected depreſſion of ſpirits. The in- 
« Guan inſolence of my theoretical li- 


5 aer ended tee 


ce applauſe for having betaken myſelf. to 
10 an object imagined to be one ſtep near- 


Ver to perſection (but an ohject probably 


* unattainable by me) - theſe ſteeled me 
er againſt all effectual impreſſion. I fuf- 
« fered, indeed, even then; but Was 
0 buoyed up by deluſive ſpirits, and called 

F 4A 


It was e before I diſco- 
© yered that my ſecond object, though 
« free from the faults which my pernicious 
« ſagacity had boaſtingly fixed upon in my 
« dear Conftantia, had ſome of her own. 
« Theſe growing upon me, together with 
che ſenſe it her being unintereſted 


1 
about me, if not otherwiſe unattainable, = 
it is diffieult to ſay what principally = 
c brought me to my" ſenſes.” T awoke, 
bm a tumultuous dream'of unlatisffing | 
«pleafure' and pride, to a painful repen- 
bande: To return to Conſtantia, Was 
Ao only humiliating in the appearance, 
and" Tevetely mortifying to my feelings, | 
«but* probably unacceptable to her, and 
. therefore uſeleſs to me. "And my pride, 
4 Uf "lev or exceſſive refinement, or - 
4. * fall; re inemment, or whatever; it Was chat 
ee 5 brought me into that ſituation, Was 
3 followed allo by this. bad conſequence, 
that 1 loſt. my reliſh for my profeſſion, 


£ % The chief ſtimulus to the purſuit of my 


« ſtudies was gone. My hopes of pecu- 
cc ' nlary compenſation were, at that diſtance 
« of time, far too weak, or, at beſt, were 
« defultory and unſteady. I ſtood not in 
8 abſolute want of them for a ſupport: 
and the proſpect of guineas hereafter to 
ebe placed in uſeleſs heaps, of a well- 
+ Ended table * her who ſhould 
N * have 


| (953 
— and given it a relih, 
_© of equipage and attendants for the uſe 
of à poor ſolitary and ſelf condemned 
e being. the proſpect of all this had not 
« attractions ſufficient to draw me through | 
«the drudgery of preparation and a ſub- 
ec ſequent uncertain interval before I ſhould 
v arrive at the poſſeſſion of my ineffective 
_ © wealth. I ſunk into a ſtate of inſipidi- 
«ty; not abſolutely a melancholy ſtate, 
_ but void of pleaſure, of defire, of energy. 
C If I engaged in any purſuit, i it was ſome- 
ee thing of the moſt trifling nature, and 
« purſued either with liſtleſſneſs or with a 
cc fantaſtic levity. Every thing that pre- 
4 1 to importance, was diſguſting. | 
* « Worn out ut by A Rt *his flate | 
e of mental inanition, which indeed pro- 
« duced 2 ſimilar effect upon my bodily 
« frame, 1 turned my mind once more. to 
ce my flighted « Conſtantia... But how, ac- 
cc coſt her, now? This was a queſtion I 
« an not anſwer: and I relapſed. Time 
cc went 


„ 
er went on; and ſilently ſtimulated me to 
©, return to what I had once hoped was 
« my deſtined happineſa. At length, per- 
« ſuading myſelf that, in returning to her, 
«I might be conſulting ber happineſs, I 

| « barely recovered ſufficient ſtrength to 

e face a ſoe ſo formidable, in the counte- 

= e nance of ſo beloved a friend. A friend 

indeed I ſtill found her; but nothing 
ic more. The ſweetneſs and the decifive- 
| 5 neſs, with which ſhe informed me that 
' © my hopes were at an end, produced 
te ſuch a mixed effect upon me as I muſt 
« not attempt to deſcribe. The tender- 
te neſs of love was not to be diſcovered in 
« one accent of her voice, or one glance 
« of her eye. She treated me with the 
« indulgence due to a man fallen into miſ- 
4 fortune without his own. fault. And 
© this was an indulgence fo much beyond 

„ what I felt any claim to, eſpecially from 

of her, that L acquieſced i in humility ; while | 

* abhorrence of my 5 and (fo h 
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1 vs not, Jou vin pal admitted 
8 to the progreſs of her feelings reſpecting 
me from, our firſt acquaintance. But 
* ſhe told me ſhe was upon the eve U = 
ce marriage with a man who had falicited 
* her hand for ſome years, and had been 
* rather ſtrenuouſiy ſupported by her 
_ «friends. - And ſhe added that her con- 
A ſent. had been given no long time ago. 
In ſaying 7þis,. indeed, I could imagine 
_ © the was upon the verge of tenderneſs. 
« I know not. But, if it was ſb, ſhe re- 
« covered inftantaneouſly, and without 
_ « apparent effort, that ſteady and ſweet 
* friendlineſs of manner, which did more 
« towards baniſhing the idea of my being 
© a lover, chan any rung erg, N 
Ta 9 1 now nada b 
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in me, ſee merely a man purũſhed in the 
natural courſe of things ſor his faults; 
ec and I might hope for ſome ſmall ſhare 
f your pity.” < Who could refuſe it?” 
ſaid Campley. 1 fear,” proceeded Lay- 
ton, you muſt refuſe it, when you hear 
« the events that followed Conſtantia, 
ce my Conſtantia (may L call her ſo?) con- 
ee ſigned herſelf at the altar to the man I 
«have mentioned. That man made vows 
cc and broke them. He there told her he 
ce world love, comfort, and honour her. 
ec But at home he ſeems to have forgot 
cc eyery thing but what he had vowed to 
hin. This preſently began to wear her 
e delicate ſpirit. He behaved in ſuch a 
. manner, as to paſs with the world for 
<© A good huſband. He had a timorous 
E reſerve, a cowardlineſs, which made him 
- &, proportion the harſhneſs of his treat- 
ment to the weakneſs, and patience of 
es any object on which he exerciſed it, and 
to the pri vnc in which any inftance of 
Shand treatment might. paſs, To theſe 
C ct cauſes 


„„ 
« cauſes it was owing that, for ſome time, 
e not even her moſt intimate friends knew 
ce much of what ſhe ſuffered. In their 
te preſence he treated her well: whether 
ce wholly from cowardice, or partly from 
« ſome unextinguiſhed ſparks of love, and 
te a deſire that his wife ſhould make a_ 
ee good appearance. This reduced her to 
« the neceſſity of either being filent or 
« giving a contradiction to his apparent 
behaviour. But truth made its way, by | 
* 1 ee oy _ N LY 
a When a5 had ER I years mar- 
ce ried, an illneſs ſeized her. Oh, if that ill. 
2 neſs can have been produced by his treat- 
« ment of her; what have I to anſwer for!” 
« Judge not yourſelf too ſeverely,” faid 
Campley. I thank you, Mr. Campley, 
I thank you;” he anſwered; © but I 
eam a ſelf: condemned victim, and you 
* cannot put me in humour with myſelf. 
" Much of what ſhe ſuffered, I fear, in 
140 ie that illneſs, has been concealed from me. 
IM But 
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128 0 42 * 
ut 1 have diſcovered, that ſhe went 


through much more of ſuffering, than 
« my fond fancy had connected with that 


ſwert form. And, when I reflect that, 


6 great as it was, the releaſe it procured 
© her from ſuch a huſband makes it poſ- 


4 ible to have been even acceptable to 


© her, what an alternative to conceive 


What a reflexion for him who imagines 


tit to have been in his power to prevent 
« ſo unhappy an union, to preclude poſ- 


_ « ſibly the occaſion of her diſorder, to be- 


& hold her at this moment not only in 
« life and health, but producing ber own 
* 8 120 N _ _ 1, 


«Do. not,” aid W « create 
eee eee 
Do not ſtudy to produce melancholy out 
* of poſſibilities. From my heart 1 pity 
« you. Whether you have been in fault 
to the degree you expreſs, I may be a 
« better judge if ever I ſhould hear an 
© account of the matter from others.” 
* 


' 


„ =: 
“None, anſwered Layton, knows it ſo 
well as myſelf: and you may truſt a man 
* for not making himſelf worſe than he 
« 8.” Campley aſſented to this, as com- 
monly true but not univerſally. Might 
he not ſaſely r the aſſertion 
IRS true? 


* ce Aae en ci ee it 
was not caly to get back to converſation 
upon the proſperous ſtate of Campley's 


love. Otherwiſe he could have wiſhed to | 


had now forgot Lucy and every living fair 
one: and Campley's delicacy would not 
fuffer him to return abruptly to his own 
affair. He found himſelf completely 
freed from the apprehenſion of a rival: 
and his feelings had no check from that 

quarter, to prevent his fympathizing with 
Layton; which he did ſtrangly. But he 
as not, like Layton himſelf; loſt to all 
but one train of ideas. He was the firſt 
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(44) 
to diſcover that the evening was conſider- 
ably advanced, and to reflect that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ambrook might be ſome what 
ſurpriſed at Layton's long abſence. On 
his ſuggeſting this, they proceeded direct y 
towards Mr. Ambrook's. + And Layton, 
awaking from proſound thought, made a 
generous effort to enter again into Camp- 
ley's affairs. But Campley diſcerned that 

it was an en Race him as _ 
E poſlible. ene S259. tact; 
onto vet nnd burwngdtD wt 

He juſt obſerve that 1 did not now 

ſee why he ſhould delay any longer to pro- 
poſe a marriage with Lucy; having a pro- 
perty adequate to hers, and being perfe&- 
ly fatisfied that the way of life, which 
they muſt follow, promiſed him more hap- 
pineſs with her, than the rank and for- 
tune of his own family could promiſe 
without her: that he wiſhed, however, 
to be indulged in a little converſation on 
the ſubject, the firſt convenient opportu- 
nity after Mr. Layton ſhould have reco- 

0 1 : vered 
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(4) 
- vered the natural ſtate of his mind. © Do 

« you think,” ſaid Layton, © I ſhall ever 

ce recover that which you would call the © 
ce natural ſtate of one's mind? ©« Why 
© not?” ſaid Campley. “Lou may fay 
e now what you have to ſay; replied . 
Layton; “as we walk along.” But, be- 1 
ſides the ſhortneſs of the time, Camplexyx 24 
was well aware that, if Layton could be . I 
of any-ſervice to him, it would more pro 
bably be at another ſeaſon than imme- 
diately after giving his own narrative; and 
therefore deferred the ſubject. 
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Tu next day was uſhered in by mif- 
fortune. Eynſbury, employed in his barn,” 


made a falſe ſtep amongſt ſorne hay, and 


by a fall, received a ſevere wound upon 
ſprang to his relief. He found him ſtun- 


ned with the blow, lying ſenſeleſs upon 


the floor; and perceived, by the blood 


that iſſued, that there was an external 


wound. He took him in his arms, and 
conveyed him into the houſe. The cir- 
cumſtances precluded all opportunity of 


opening the calamitous event to Mary 
and Lucy with a cautious tenderneſs: but 
the circumſtances likewiſe provided a re- 
medy for that want. 
two under the immediate neceſſity of tak- 


For they put thoſe 


AAK) 


(Ca) 


ing an active part in relieving or accom» 
modating the ſufferer uſually: a more 
effectual ſupport under the immediate 
preſſure of ſuch a calamity, than the ten- 
der and cautious friend can provide by the 
moſt guarded expreſſions of look or lan- 
guage. 5 | : 


Paul flew, to the; houſe where the beſt. 
ſurgical help in the village was to be. had, 
The news of the misfortune ſpread quick - 
ly through the neighbourhood, And in a 
ſhort time Mr. Ambrook was at Eynſ⸗ 
bury 's, to ſee what was moſt proper to be 
done. Wich leave of Mary he diſpatch+ 


ed a ſervant for Mr. Betſon, a ſurgeon f 


eminence, who lived at Steeple Aſhton, a 
ſew miles diſtant. In the mean time the 
ſurgeon of the village made uſe of certain 
applications, to ſtop. * e flows 
a neu > N 515 aw 
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ea upon Lucy for action, ſhe ap- 


proached the bed on which her father was 
aid; to contemplate the countenance 
which ſhe had already been able to behold 


repeatedly, without loſing the active po. - 
ers for the exertion of which ſhe was preſ- 
{ingly called upon. But the moment ſhe 
approached as an inactive ſpectator, her 
limbs began to fail. Her trembling drew 
1 the eyes of Edward; who ſaw 
a deadly paleneſs ſpread over her face. 


He laid hold of her arm, and would have 


led her gently out of the houſe: but ſhe per- 


ſiſted in gazing upon the diſtreſſing object, 
till he perceived a dullneſs come upon her 

. eyes, and her eye - lids falling, while her 
- knees began to give way under the weight 


ol her body. She funk ; but not upon 
the floor. There were eyes too watchful, 


and arts too ready, to ſuffer that. He 
who but a little before had born her father, 
with benevolence, with alacrity, with an- 
xiety, ſuſtained now a burden which made 


yet tronger impreſſions of t the fame kind, 


A e mingled 


WE 


mingled with others more tender. Ed- 


ward carried her into the open air; and 
ſeated her on a bench at the door, plac- 
ing himſelf fo as to ſupport her in a poſture 
which he fancied might be eaſy to her, in- 


ed from another. 


Mary had „ 


the way, by the humanity of the ſurgeon, 
after ſhe ceaſed to be of immediate uſe. 
He, not fully aware of the ſingular attach- 


ment of Lucy to her father, or not imme- 
diately recollecting it, had been leſs ſoli- 
citous about her. Her mother, too, had 


- complied with the ſtrong deſire ſhe had 


ſeen expreſſed in her lool to continue with 
her father ; and, leaving her, had gone, at 

the ſurgeon's | requeſt, into a neighbour- 
ing cottage. The ſurgeon, when Lucy was 


carried out, thought it right to abide with 
dhe principal patient: and Paul, ſeeing his 
ſiſter fo well taken care of, determined 


alſo to remain with his father; not know 


. II. D ing 


capable as n a e 
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readers. Perhaps it may prove acceptable 


| 0 30 ) 

ing how great and how ſudden might be 

che occaſion for further help. Theſe cir- 

— e in the ſole Weh 

Nee } a © 
--Lethoſe R 

know the force of beauty, of beauty aided 


1 
A 


45 by individual love and beheld without in- 


terruption, of a beautiful and beloved ob- | 
ject in that helpleſs ſtate in which one 
that was odious and diſguſting might raiſe 
compaſſion. Let thoſe contemplate him, 
who know the warm and flattering fatiſ- 


faction of being intruſted with the intire 
care of what bears an exalted value, the 


rapturous expectation of receiving a look 
of gratitude able eo diicharge a much lar- 


ger debt than is incurred, and to excite 
ſuch exertions as a rs bags would in 
vain olicit. © 


- Should a alt chats es fd th he 
may have no idea to it; nor certain other 


4 


CF. - : 


_ 16 Bite hd Hae experienced any of the 


feelings mentioned; although exiſting in 
inferior degrees, and excited by objets 
leſs intimately intereſting, by objects per- 


haps of the affection founded in conan. | 


gute or nee 


, 
N \ 


While the ts in 5 ei how. 
ever, anxiety ſubtracted greatly from what 


was eriviable in his feelings. The few mo- 


ments in which "ſhe exhibited the firſt 
marks of recovery, his joy ſeemed ad- 
vancing rapidly to a ſtate of unmixed per- 
fection. But, as ſhe proceeded to reco- 


ver her powers, and thereby to - eſeape' _ 
from his aſſiſtance and ſuppoft, the per- 


lection eluded his graſp,” and taught him 
the nature of human joys. In obtaining 
the very end he had been aiming at, which 
was her recovery, he loſt the intereſting” 
ſituation which had ſeemed to want no- 
thing but that recovery, to complete the 
ow of it. R 


_ "IM With 
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52 | 
Wich a gentle bluſh, Lucy ſmiled a ſeri- 
ous and innocent ſmile; and aſked what 
was the matter. But, before Edward 
* could determine what anſwer to make her, 
ſhe recollected her father's misfortune: 
and, aſking earneſtly How come I to 
« be here ?”, ſhe made an effort, as if to 
riſe and go to her father's aſſiſtance. 
But her feeble limbs obeyed not her will. 
« You cannot aſſiſt your father, at pre- 
e ſent; ſaid Edward; © you cannot riſe 
t from your ſeat. But he is well attended. 
._ « Be content.” He then explained to 
her what had happened to herſelf; adding, 
d And I was fortunate enough to be next 
« to you at the inſtant. I would not 
e have had even your brother to have got 
cc my place from me.” | Lucy would have 
laughed that off: but ſhe could not keep 
dear of a bluſh. And, if that prevented 
her from giving in form her thanks for 
his aſſiſtance, it repaid him in another 
way. He conſtrued it not into the mere 
bluſhofconfuſion which might have followed 
24 1 her 
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her receiving the aſſiſtance from any young | 
man indifferent to her. A bluſh from 


that mere cauſe, and where the neceſſity 


of the caſe had juſtified the aſliſtance 


given, would have been temperate, in a 


perſon of her ſimplicity and good diſcern- 


ment. But the intereſt which now ſhe felt 
inthe individual who gave the aſſiſtance, pro- 


duced a ſtronger effect. He ſaw through 


all this. At leaſt, he made his conjec- 
ture: and his comeczure was night. | 


'You who have been were in love, 


and you who have been unſucceſsful, 1 
ſpeak to men of virtue, who know what 


real love is, - can judge of his feelings. 
The ſucceſsful can ſympathiſe with him : 


and the unſucceſsful can ſee enough, to 
envy him. Certainly he went upon 


grounds not perſectly ſure. But he felt 


ſucceſs, Had he erred, there would have 


been no difference to his preſent feelings. 
“ Lucy,” ſaid he, you muſt not permit 
cc your attention to your father to be the 


D 3 cc deſtruction 


4 ſerve him now as a ſon.“ 


1 
do « deſtruction of yourſelf.” „ ee How: do 
« you mean ? ſaid ſhe. 00 We cannot 
1 « juffer that,” he anſwered, te even ſup- 
a poſing your father's caſe to be worſe 
cc e than I really hope it is.“ muſt,” 


r ſaid: ſhe, “go to 8 Cer- 


0 tainly you mult,” he replied: © this is 


not a time to detain you. But, if the 


« intereſt that others take in you cannot 
© keep your exertions within bounds, re- 
« member, at leaſt, that, by.exerting your- 


« ſelf too violently, you will become un- 


_ ©. ſerviceable to that very father whom ſo 


e deſervedly you love. I never before | 


: % ſaw a young woman whoſe. father. was 
e place of a lover: but I confeſs 


« that, in this houſe, it is enough to de- 
« ter all pretenders. But, let us go and 


I ſee; whether we are wanted for his ſer- 


« vice. Iwill call him father, too, and 
She colour- 
ed: and he, afraid he had gone too far, 
in the preſent circumſtances, ſoftened what 


he laſt ſaid e Indeed, he has 


cc Denn 


| ( 

« ſhewn the kindneſs of a father to me.” 
She'coloured indeed; but ſhe ſuffered 'Ed- 
mn imo wary 
ene 
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Pronto wh; 40 h of 
ſorne lint, and ſome other preparations of 
that quiet ſort which ſerved” to Keep her 
in action without fatigue. Aſterwards, at 

the carneſt intreaty of the ſurgeon and 
Paul and Edward, ſhe retired to the cot- 
tage where her mother was: having! firſt 
obtained a ſtrict promiſe of being called 
upon whenever ſhe" could be of ſervice. 
On this condition ſne departed, even with- 
out ſer ing her father; ho had begun to 
move, to look, and to ſpeak: but his 
| ſpeech: was incoherent, and he did not 
know thoſe who came about him. 


Mr. Beta, the FRA akin "Ul 
Aſhton in as ſhort. a time as could be 
expected. On inquiring what treatment 
the patient had already received, and find- 
D 4 ing 


„n 22 


wound before Mr. Betſon arrived: 


they agreed that, if the internal injury was 


though, in a younger patient, it might 
have been more ſpeedy. But, as to the 


( 56 ) 
ing that, f in the main, it amd wich; his _ 
own ideas, he did not think it neceſſary to 


-  annul or counteract every thing that had 


been done, by way of ſhewing that he really 


was Whathe was underſtood to be, a perſon 


of ſuperior ſkilk. And the ſurgeon of the 
village, with equal modeſty, had delayed 
giving a regular dreſſing to the external 
who 


proceeded now to this operation. And 


not more material, a recovery might be 
pretty ſafely prognoſticated, and with 


hopes of its not being a tardy one; al- 


quantity or nature of the internal injury, 
they very wiſely abſtained from pronounc- | 


ing any thing deciſive at preſent, and 
therefore could give no well-founded prog- 
noſtic of the event. Mr. Betſon gave his 
directions about the diet of the patient, 
and a preſcription for medicines: and 
the * agreed * in recom- 
3 mending 


. 


- © ( 
mending to the family that they thould 
preſerve the patient in as tranquil a ſtate 
as poſſible, and pay peculiar attention to 
every thing which indicated che ſtate of 
his intellects. : hs 41 

Mr. Betſon, being informed of the man- 3 
ner in which Lucy had been affected, faid 
very humanely, that, in her fathes* s pre- he 
ſent ſituatidn, it might not be neceſſary for 
her to take upon her any great ſhare of 
the taſk of tending him: becauſe, as he | 
did not diſtinguiſh perſons, another perſon 
might adminiſter to his wants equally well. 
But,“ he added, © when I fay might, 1 


% do not mean much more than that it is 


cc Poſſible for a ſtranger to ſerve a patient | k 
% as well as a near friend can, in ſuch a 
« caſe as the preſent, where the patient 
cannot derive ſatisfaction from the idea 
« of being ſerved by a near friend; F or, | 
«.eyen in caſes like the preſent, I have 
« never known any ſervice like the fer- 
« vice of affection. And, if to this we 
+ of By * can 


e 
7 can add a dependence on fidelity, i in CXxEc- 
ce cuting the directions we give, we reckon 
ec one half of our buſineſs done,. with the. 

S.- © help of tych a nurſe.” 


He wie informed that Eynſbury was ſo 
highly beloved andeſteemed by his neigh- 
bours, that there would be no difficulty in 
procuring attendants who would ſerve him 
| th affection. © I have heard ſomethingof 
this before,” ſaid he ee but I have alſo 
86 been informed that this daughter of his 
« is a moſl remarkable young woman.” 
Edward. and Paul gave a glance at each 
other, of ſurpriſe and delight, and ſet 
themſelves to liſten with eagerneſs. I 
e am ſpeaking,” continued he, rate. 5 
« bly before thoſe, who can give me ſtill 
« better information; but I have been 
« told by thoſe who have ſeen her with. 
« her father, that, the appearance of age 
06 excepted, you might take them rather for 
, two lovers than for father and daughter.“ 
| Edward a. but not perceptibly, ex- 


cept 


48 


EW 3 
cept perhaps to Paul. And, moreover,” 
continued Betſon, & the accounts I have 
ce received of her intelligence and ſteady 
* conduct, added to her ſingular affec- 
« tion, incline me to think her value, as a 

* nurſe to her father, to be above eſtima- 
« tion,” „ So it will be found,” came 
rapidly out of the mouth of: Edward. 
Th ſurgeon looked at him. He is 

« right, Sir; ſaid} Paul; ce ſthe is my 
« ſiſter. . I do not boaſt of her every day: 
0 but. there is cauſe to ſpeak” at preſent. 
« So. there! is, anſwered Betſon; and 
« you do very right.“ And, having given 
all his directions for the. patent, he de- 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


- EvwarDand Paul remained with Eynf- 
bury. © Lucy,” ſaid he. I will fetch 
her, anſwered Paul; and was going. 
But Edward detained him. They looked 
at Eynſbury's' eyes, and found them va- 
cant and undirected. He faid no more; 
but became more -tranquil, and gradually 
ſunk into a kind of lumber. This ſeemed 
a proper opportunity for recalling Mary 
and Lucy. They came, and prepared 
ſuch nouriſhment for | Eynſbury as had 
been directed. After ſome hours he was 
able to diſtinguiſh perſons. He called 
Mary; and aſked her how he came to be 
in his preſent ſituation. To have de- 
ceived him with ſome idle ſtory, would 
have been totally unnatural ; in her as the 


, - 424 5 6 | ſpeaker, 


1 61 3 | 
ſpeaker; and totally unneceflary for ay as 
the hearer. Had ſhe ſubmitted to make 
uſe of a falſchood, ſhe would not only 
have had the difficulty of preferving a 
conſiſtency with herſelf, but alſo that of 
uniting all the attendants in the ſame con- 
ſiſtency. In thoſe caſes, the probable 
conſequence is, that, by a miſtake or inat- 
tention, the patient is made to ſuffer at 


leaſt under the ſuſpicion that ſome deceit 


is practiſed: from which, and from the 
imagination of ſomething worſe' than the 
real truth, he may ſoon be rendered both 
more unhappy, and leſs able to profit by | 
| 1 means we for his recovery.” 


On the * kind, We moni“ colds 
dence which ſubſiſts between the mem- 
bers of a family ſo virtuous and affec- 
tionate, was of the higheſt uſe in the pre- 
. ſent caſe. Mary only faid, © You have had 
«a fall, and hurt your head. The fur- 
« geon tells us, that tranquillity may be 
"Ie 17 the moſt powerful means of 

. + * your 
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William Lake's illneſs. But the reſt, Ed. 
ward in particular, recollecting her having 
already. fainted, were greatly apprehenſive 
leſt ſomething of the ſame nature ſhould 
return. And, as the delirium of Eynſ- 
bury might: poſſibly. require tis attendant 
to have the ſtrength of a man, it was de- 
cided that Edward or Paul ſhould be the 
perſon: and Edward ſucceeded in obtain- 


ing the appointment. Being ſome years 


older than Paul, he might better encoun- 
ter any unforeſeen difficulties: and, as to 
the eagerneſs of rendering ſervice to Eynſ- 
| bury, they were upon a level, though not 
actuated throughout by the om mo- 
Ln 


F 


Ti the evening, when Paul ind Ed. 
ward were ſtanding by Eynſbury 8 bed, 
he talked, a good, deal in his delirium. 
A journey was one ſubject he got hold of: : 
which ſometimes ſeemed to mean the 
journey of death; and at other times ſo 
common journey, but perplexed, after * 
manncr 


UW  tqumvltuous” confuſion of obſtacles and 
embarraſſments. No, Lucy, no,“ ſaid 
i} he, *T do not wiſh you to go this jour- 
a. e ney with me. Tou are young; and 
[5 « may ſtay a long time before you are 
. called upon. How? No. I never ſaid 
« that you ſhould go with me. Every F 
« one in his turn. Stay till you are called 

cc for. But, what is all this that ſtands 

u bogs, and No, indeed, Lucy, you 
te muſt not hang upon my arm and pull 
« me back. I never knew you other 

« than a good girl—Do. you not hear 
« what I fay?—This grievous pain in 
* my head! Who touches my head? 
„ Paul, my boy, N don't know how 
« fore my head is.” Paul anſwered lite- 
rally, that his head was not at that. time 
touched by any one. But his father heard. 

not the anſuer. | 


clothes 


1 1 Alter a while he pulled about the bed: | 


- bps 
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clothes with ſome violence. Only let 
me have eaſe, he cried; * only let 
« me have eaſel But — but — but; and 
he murmured ſomething not diſtinguiſnu— 
able, and laid down n. Preſently 
after, © Mary,” fays he, © farewell} 

« Take great care of her.-- But ſhe will 

«take care of herſelf, Who can hurt 

«her? That's not in nature; that's not | 

jn nature, —Now, if ſhe was a queen—: : 

„She is a royal bird. See, how ſhe 

« wings it through the air That I ſhould 

« live to ſee this But, I muſt be gone. 

« Farewell !— He is a good young man. 

« He is a very good young man: and E 

« think he loves her.” Edward and Paut 

had ſeveral times caſt their eyes on each 

other, while Eynſbury had uttered the 
above. But when he came to the hft | 

part, Edward could not bring his eyes to 

meet Paul's. He looked down, and at 

Eynſbury ; his feelings ruſhed into his 

face, and his 8 85 en no . ns i 

ſition. . ; 


ce But,“ 
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drew from Paul a feeble ſmile. «,"As 
«you pleaſe,” he faid; and aſked whe- 


(6) 


_ *<4there: be no incantation in it. There, 


< now, he pulls off that old coat. See, 
again, ſee what: gaudy! robes he puts 


< an!” Edward turned pale: and Paul 
was in perplexity. * And;” faid Eynſ- 


bury; te de you call hien a hufband fot 
Lucy?“ This brought the blood back, 


in abundance, into Edward's ſace. Huſh, 


c huſh,” cried Eynſbury; © huſh, Mary! 
Ler not à word you ſaid be heard!” 
He turned about, and ſaid When L have 
g finiſhed; my ſleep; then He (pauſed; 


But, who put this high gate here ? 


Never was ſuch à journey; never, 
ver, never.” He ſeemed nude 
We eee uf -7 i e 

Edward Vith, a Amid Ty ad to 
 Paub 4 in a whiſper, „ Perhaps we had 
<:better not mention, for the preſent, any 
et thing of what we have juſt heard. This 


« 


| (6 

ther he was provided wich every thing 
8 the night's attendance Hav- 
ing jointly examined into thoſe particulars, 
they parted ſor the night. Edward "ſat 
down, to. contemplate the altered ooun- 
tenance of a friend intereſting on ſo many 
accounts; for his preſent ſituation, ſor his 
former misfortunes horn wich ſingular 
heroiſm, for his general character, for his 
kindneſs. to Edward in particular, and 
eſtly for his being che father of Lucy: | 
That countenance had been uſed, to ſpeak 

ſagacity, . firmneſs, modeſty, - friendſhip ; 
| and to inſpire-eſteem, reſpect, and love. 
It now ſpoke nothing. It inſpired even 
an incipient di ſguſt; but which was ſ60n 
removed, in ſuch a beholder as Edward, 
by commiſeration and a concourſe of ten- 
der affections. The head before him was 
a bad, unanimated, buſt of that fine head 
which, he had, often contemplated with: a 


ſpecies, of reverence, boaſting in ſilen cnc | 


of the intereſt he had obtained in a perſon 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch manly and ſublime 


| 0 68 )- 
virtue, and hoping for a ſtricter onion. i 
Could 1, faid he now to himſelf, ana- 
tomie with my eye that injured brain 
Could I pierce to the cauſe of all that 
is wrong, and diſcover the remedy to be 
« within human power l- How frail the ma- 
_ < chine, that appears at the ſame time ſo pre- 
& cious l Although its conſtruction ſeems 
<« jaboured beyond our conception, and 
curious beyond all our admiration, yet 
the framer of it ſhews us how eaſy and 
« familiar to him the creation of millions 
< of ſuch, in leaving it expoſed to deſtrue - 
— mgemns nM #24 


His bene were Amer by | 
- Bpuiſhiny 3: -whoſe delirium cauſed him 'to 
utter a profuſion of words, —ſome intelli- 
gible, others not ſo. He frequently nam- 
ed Lucy: and frequently, when he did 
not, his words evidently fhewed that ſhe 
was in his thoughts. What could more 
ſtrongly rivet the attention of Edward? 

And, in this incoherent (or, ſometimes, 


- 
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<q rational) talk about Lucy, the ideas 
moſt prevalent were ſuch as related in 
ſome way to the. e poſſibility of her marry- 
ing Edward. It was evident that his 
thoughts, before the accident, muſt have 
been engaged on the ſubject. It was 
evident that he had perceived marks of 
their mutual attachment. And his pre- 
ſent perplexity, although perhaps imputa- 
ble to the pain and delirium, yet could 
not fail to ſuggeſt to Edward, that Eynſ- 

bury, in his health, poſſibly had ſuffered 
ſome perplexity between his approba- 
tion of Edward as a fuitable huſband for 
Lucy, and the uncertainty of his condi- 
tion and connexions. Nay this particular 
doubt appeared through his delirious 
imaginations, — whether he might not 
be injuring ſome worthy family, of rank 
and property, by encouraging a young 
member of it in a clandeſtine affair of 
love. +: 1 . n 


Had Eynbury 1 * rich aer of 
na a young 
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felicity of the heart. But, ſituated as 


. The delay of a * days, inthe» accident, 
| might have occaſioned him to communis! 

cate to Mary what was paſſing in his 
mind. But, as the caſe had happened; his 
| Sao es 7 thoughts 


* 
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Ce) 


a uðng — 


aſter a woman of low rank and fortune, 
he would have been candid in the high- 


elt degree, in giving to metit and even 


to, love their weight as oppoſed to pro- 
perty and rank. No man would more 


Philoſophically contemn, in practice, the 
tinſel of externals, contraſted with the 


the father of the young woman, he was 
jealous of his honour; leſt he ſhould do 
any thing which to others might ap- 


— as he was truly jea- 


lows of his virtue; leſt, under cover of a 


a philoſophical ſpirit, -he ſhould do any 


thing which was wrong. As it, was but 


lately chat he had taken to meditate upon 
theſe difficulties and ſuſpicions, it is no 
vonder that his buſy delirious brain ſhould 


ſeize upon the ſubjects with avidity. 


7 


' | p \ 


„ 0:20.08: | 
thoughts were equally communicated to 

all who might be prefent, if all were Fg | 

equally prepared to conſtruct or complete | 

his broken and impenfe& expreſſions. «| 
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CHAP. -XIX, 


| Epwarp, next morning, gave an ac- 
count to the family, how Eynſbury had 
paſſed the night. Mary, learning that he 
had talked a good deal in his delirium, 
aſked what he had chiefly talked about; 
not ſuſpecting any danger of bringing 
Edward into a difficulty. He was not 
prepared for the queſtion. He might 
have got through his anſwer better, had 

not Paul been preſent. But, being once 
intangled in a flight heſitation, the pre- 
ſence of Paul threw him into great con- 
fuſion; intirely unaccountable to Mary 
and Lucy. « did not, he faid, al- 
« ways hear what he ſpoke, or did not 
« underſtand it; frequently otherwiſe : 
| «and if, in ths delirium, he dropped any 
T6453 © things 
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ee things which, in his rational moments, 
he would not have intruſted to me, [ 
e will hope for your approbation in not 
« ſpeaking of them.“ Mary anſwered; 


that he muſt be left to his own diſcretion, 
Paul ſuſpected the truth. Mary and Lucy 
ſaid nothing further : but their mo 
became "uu engaged. | 


"has was Aired, 1 leſt it - ſhoald be 
neceflary to diſmiſs Edward from his at- 
tendance upon her ' huſband. * For; 
having more ſtrength than herſelf, more 
age and experience than Paul, ſuperior to 
Lucy in all theſe qualities, and perhaps 
equal to her in zeal on this affſicting oc- 
caſion, he was, upon the whole, preciſely 


the fitteſt perſon on whom to place a de- 


pendence for the help required. Let, if 


he ſhould accidentally learn ſuch things 
as her huſband would have thought it 


wrong or imprudent to communicate to 


him, this was an important objection to 


employing him. She went to her huſ- 
Vol. II. | E band ; 
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nung und Wand bim * and compo 
ed. He ſpoke rationally, complained of a 

pain in his head, but not in violent terms; 
he looked and ſpoke as feeble and fa- 
&pued ; but, in the main, the appearances 
were favourable. He aſked what time of 
might it was. She told him it was morn- 
ing. Has the ſurgeon been here late- 
« ly?” faid' he. © Mr. Betſon,” ſhe an- 
fiwered, © has been only once; and that 
« was yeſterday.” ©« You told me,” ſaid 
he, „when he had been here firſt. —Yeſ- 
« terday ? I thought it had been a week 
4 ag. My poor head! My days are 
« weeks, then.” © hope,“ ſhe anſwered; 
«they will become ſhorter as you grow 
better. But let us not indulge in talk- 
« ing at preſent. Reſign yourſelf to ſleep, 
« or tranquillity.” He anſwered her by 
_ gently preſſing her hand which he had oo 

of; A ER 


ff 


She fat by him for e time; and he 


ceemed to be falling aflcep, but gave every 
TH”. 1: .0bw 


„„ 

now and then a ſtart, which ſhe felt the 
more ſtrongly by keeping hold of his hand. 
Sleep, however, ſeemed nearly to have 
got poſſeſſion of him; when he began to 


utter ſome confuſed ſounds, not as if de- 


lirious, but merely as in diſturbed fleep or 
ſlumber. After a while he ſaid, © Yes, 
« yes; Edward and Lucy; isſounds very 


ce well: but the ſenſe, you know; we mult 
« always mind the ſenſe.” This awoke 


him. Caſting his eyes upwards, he ſaid, 
Is it you, Mary? I think I was aſleep, 
« and ſomething awoke me. Pray, did 
« I ſpeak in my ſleep? Les,“ anſwer- 
ed ſhe, © you ſpoke a little. < Amongſt 
« friends, he ſaid ; and then aſſced * 
was in the room. Only myſelf,” 


anſwered. — But, perhaps,” th? 4 ; 
« [had better not inquire now what I 


tc ſpoke. You can tell me, if ever you 
« think it proper. Let it drop, then, 
ſhe replied, for the preſent.“ His 


ready acquieſcence in things of this ſort, 
n upon a ſtrong habit of conkdeace | 
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—_ in Mary, was highly uſeful to bim! in bis 
. 0 e ſituation. 

"LES ks £56 | | | 

: | os Bagh | When take approached; Lucy was 


alone attending upon her father. He was 
in a flumber: and ſhe, having no call for 
action in his ſeryice, fat by his bed-ſide, 
with her eyes fixed upon his face, while 
| tears kept dropping in ſilence from her 
K | cheeks. - But he became more diſturbed. 
; Aſter a variety of motions indicating a 
growing reſtleſſneſs, he called, rather gently 
: at firſt, «© Lucy!” She anſwered him; 
= but he took no notice of her, though his 
=—_  - eyes were open. It ſhocked her. Lu- 
= cy!” he ſaid, louder. Father, I am 
_- & here,” ſhe anſwered: e do you want Lu- 
bY « cy?” Ir is a ſtrange thing,” he ſaid. 
= © What is come of the girl?” She put 
A ber face nearer to his; taking hold, at the 
ſame time, of a hand which laid out of the 
bed. Tell me, father,” ſaid ſhe, what 
« you want. Tell Lucy what you want.“ 
Tees Never,“ {0 es * was any thing like 
5 ce this.” 
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- * this,” She ſunk upon the bed: but the 
expectation of being wanted to affiſt him 
raiſed her again. Why all this buſtle 2 
« and confuſion ?” he ſaid: if I am to — 
tt take a journey, muſt all the village be 
« up in arms? Forty thouſand men upon 
« the plain, and not a commander !— 
“Now, if I were a general officer !—But,: 
ic how fares it with Lucy? There, how ._. 
<« came ſhe in that pit? Not a man ſtirs 
« to fave. her. I muſt do it. But who 
« holds me ?” WOT IN nd 


&# » 


He began to ſtruggle with ſuch vehe-. 
mence, that Lucy made an alarm by cal 
ing out and knocking. It gave him no 

_ diſturbance, Edward ruſhed in. Ed- 
« ward is-not a man,” ſaid Eynſbury, * if 
“ehe does not ſave her. Save her, and 
e ſhe is yours, Edward.” Edward per- 
ceived clearly enough that it was only; in 
delirium and not in reality that Eynſbury 
beheld him, and that it was in vain to an- 
ſwer him. He was ſo tumultuous, that 4 
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| both Edward and Lucy were too much 


engaged to be fo diſconcerted by his 
words as they would elſe have been. © She 


c ſinks,” he ſaid; © and theſe wretches 
1 hold me faſt.— And there is Edward! 


<« Looking on, and letting her go to the 
2 bottom Did he not ſay he would 


«© marry her ?—Ah!' She mounts to the 
7 ſkies, and beckons me, My angel, 


&] I am in the mire. What a world is 
« this become! Looſe me; looſe me! 
He funk back, exhauſted: but fa- 


tigue did not then procure him any 


refreſhing reſt. However, he paſſed the 


night with much leſs diſturbance, and got 


Höre fleep, chan the preceding night; 

agreeably to the hopes of the furgeons, 

Who bad ſpoken favourably of him in 
dy, 


1 


en 1 . returns of his detirtum 
_ablited. © The pain in his head diminiſhed 
Very olidetably And, in a few days, that 


relief to the ahkiclie of the whole family 
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was experienced, which gives a wake 
apparently poſitive ; while no. cauſe of it 


can be traced, except the mere diminution. - 


of miſery. This relief gave ſcope to thaſe 
feelings in Edward and Lucy which na- 


turally aroſe from having heard, and heard 


Jointly, wha! her father had ſaid, | 


Edward, hace the mutual commuvica- 
tion with Layton, recited above, could not 
but conſider him as an intimate friend. 
He epplied to him as ſuch, on the preſent 
occaſion ; and received. his concurrence. 
with his own opinion, that it was adviſable. 
to addreſs Lucy immediately on the ſub- 
ject of marriage, and to declare openly his 
own ſituation, That ſituation being a pe- 
culiar one, it appeared deſirable to gain 


the ſanction of Eynſbury, if that might 


be. Becauſe, if his diſorder ſhould take 
an unfavourable turn and carry him off, 


there would, be an appearance as if Ed- 
ward had had a fear of Eynſbury in this 


| buſineſs; and ſome might conclude, that! 


E 4 a con- 
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t 
a conſciouſneſs of doing what was mean 
or wrong had been the cauſe of that fear. 
Should this idea prevail in Mary and Lucy, 
there might be apprehenſion of danger to | 
the final ſucceſs of Edward's wiſhes, al- | 
though he ſhould acquieſce in any delay 


3 on account of che father's death, or the 
= daughter's youth. And, though the firm- 
Fo nefsofEynſbury's character inſpired a de- 
= geee of awe into Edward, yet he, and 
i j mz friend Layton, knew him alſo poſſeſſ- 
e of chat candid and enlarged way of 
- thinking, which would prevent his oppoſ- 


ing unleſs he ſaw good ground for ſo do- 
ing. Theſe reaſons, together with the na- 
_-* ture of love, which, in itſelß is oft as 
ſtrong as a hoſt of reaſons, decided in fa- 
vour of an immediate application: and 
got rid of the intruſive queſtion, whether 
Lucy's youth might not give a POD to 
CO 8 . 
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. Edwand was 8 on ih oibey-- 
2720 ks his own ſtrong ſenſe of any im- 
| propriety 
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* propriety or indelicacy ; and by a dread of 
any raſhneſs in his application, which, tak- 
ing Lucy's mind in an unfavourable ſtate, 
or ſhocking her with any apparent want of 
reſpect to her father in his preſent ſitua- 
tion, might retard his wiſhes: rather than 
forward them. 404, he | 44 6 
25 . 

But Eynſbury continued to recover; 
and was permitted to join in converſations 
and attend ſlightly to ſome concerns of 
buſineſs. A cheerful ſpirit was diffuſed 
through the family; the uſual tone of their 
eaſy and. lively, as well as affectionate; 
converſation. was - reſumed. / Edward 
found, indeed, that Lucy received his 
attentions with increaſed reſtraint: but he 
readily accounted for it from the things 
which the fuer had . in his _ 


rium. 


„Lucy,“ ſaid Edward, er your father 
e jg Ne + < Te qt in- 
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« dec fd 115 much better: but. 

She befitated; eng ſomewhat ſtruck 
with Edward's lock, which was the 
picture of a buſy mind. Why that 
«Fat ?” he afked : © have you a leſs favour- 
et Able opihion of his ſtate than the reſt of 


c us have?” „ don't know,” the re- 
plied, that T have: but—.” She ſtop- 
Ped, and Hughed at herſelf for ſo foon 
Again falling inadvertently upon the 5. 


S 


with her: but the laugh did 


not get full poftefnion of his counte- 


nance; any more chan of his mind. How- 


"ever it gave a moment's flow to his 


{pirits, and to Hers: taking advantage of 


which, eee ſubſided, he ne 


ſpeak. : Fl 
* 
98 - 
- 6 


"4 Lucy, your father s ſituation, I think, 
_«* permits me to addreſs you upon a ſub- 


« ject which perhaps might have been 
t delayed, had he not ſhewn by words 
6 IA have fallen from him that it has 

| « already 


0 ea. - 


„ thoughts, although 


e certainly never deſignedly ſuggelted t0 
4 him by me.” She looked as fooliſh 


as Lucy was capable of looking; as if in 


doubt whether ſhe could miſtake - his 


meaning. He proceeded. It as in vain, 
* now, for you or me to pretend igno- 
« rance of his having ſuſpected a deſign 
« in me. I avow the deſign, and do not 
© fear that I ſhall ever be aſhamed of it, 
© however ſingular | the plan which IL 


* adopted. In plain terme, J am yours 


* for life, if you chuſe to accept me.“ 
Lucy looked ſo ſerious, that Edward 
wiſhed to relieve her. Your father's 
Tame. indeed, ſaid he, * muſt be a 


ce pretty fellow, to hold this language to 


ee the young miſtreſs of the houſe. But 
he ſaw that this well- intended levity, in- 
ſtead of relieving her, evidently hurt her. 
« I;beg pardon, he aid ; 4 e- 
2 eniouſly. of meth; 3 "96 
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1. you ha heard 6 pion A 
E 6 cc. which: 
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*. which have fallen from your father, 
(part of which your brother has heard, ) 


you would find that he ſeems alſo to 


« have had ſome light ſuſpicion of my 


not being what I have appeared.” 


Lucy gave a little ſtart, and looked him in 
the face. But he went on. This alſo 


I avow: and this alſo I hope never to 
e be aſhamed of. I have not aſſumed a 


falſe appearance, to throw it off On 
has anſwered ſome ſiniſter purpoſe. 


But I have entered upon a new mode 


s acquire the powers and habits neceſſary 
for it. If you ſuffer my plan to ſue- 


days, and hope to be happy. If you re- 
jed me, I may poſſibly wear a better 


coat and keep different ſociety, I know 


not yet indeed what I ſhall do, but I 
all expect to be miſerable. If there 


e be any deception in what J have done, it 
. jg this: that the. ſtation of a labourer is 


{BY indeed 9 lower than that which 


-© remains 


« 15 5 
© remains within my reach. T be aper 
cc which I ſtill may depend upon, will place 
ce us ſomewhat higher than the ſtation oc- 
c cupied of late by your father, al- 
Fs ay lower chan _ from- which 2 
fell 285 ei th 939% 1 ; 


W 


N ee eech enntion,obilts 1 ; 


father: and/ flattered himſelf that he per- 
ceived, in her reception of it, a fear leſt by 
ſome means the difference of their ranks 


; ſhould prevent the accompliſhment of 


what he-propoſed. But this, if expreſſed 
at all, was exprefled- by the moſt delicate 


and tranſient ſtrokes; which he with diffi- 


culty could afterwards faintly delineate in 
his own recollection, and could by no means 
have diſtinctly preſented to the view of a 
third perſon... Then, ſaid Lucy, e we 
faw you before, Sir.” Nou ſaw me be- 
* fore, Madam. But no dir, if you pleaſe, 
„Lacy. If you take Edward from mer you 
« take one of my magic charms; which 
er may have been as uſeful to me as female 
« charms 


_« Whom you had never ſeen,” ſaid Ed- 


* 


| $903 
*;charms to a woman.“ It is a charm- 


nf name, aid) ſue; and endeavoured 
_ to laugh? but laughing did not ſuit the 


preſent mood. © But, you know,” 


added ſhe, it was not Edward, who 


e viſited our cottage with Mr. Ambrook 
ce and his company; but a ſilent gentle- 
cc man, one Mr. Edward Campley.“ 


ward, & and never thought to ſee again.” 
That is true enough, replied Lucy. 
'« But, pray, ſays he, is it the faſhion 


. < of Edington, to forget your friends“ 


er faces? 4 To forget the faces of ſilent 
« ſtrangers,” ſhe anſwered, © perhaps it 


* But I aſſure you, that, when 
on Edtam came afterwards, we talked 


y over at Mr. Ambrook's, and found 
1 reſemblanees for you. And, I think, 
Mr. Ambrook got fo far as to ſay he 
«traced ſome likeneſs between you and 
Mr. Edward Campley. But you are a 


— * 
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« Men were deceivers ever,” ſaid he 
« Which will ſerve to bring me back to 
« my ſtory.” He then related to her faith- 
fully his calm and determinate negocia- 
tion with his father, which ended in his 
being deprived of the uſual inheritance of 
an eldeſt ſon. Lucy appeared depreſſed, 
and full of apprehenſion. * And,” faid 
| he, „if I had not liked you,” (ſhe ſmiled 
gravely and timidly), „1 might have re- 
cc turned, and — and —if I could have 
te brought myſelf to it made ſome heireſs 
te without a heart miſtreſs of Beechwood 
« hall, I had rather that the miſtreſs of 
ce my heart were farmer Campley's wife.” 
This brought a glow of reſtrained plea- 
ſire into Lucy's face: which a ſpectator, 
if not too much engaged by her, might 
have beheld reflected from that of Ed- 
ward: where it glowed unreſtrained -a 
happy relief from thoſe unpleaſant ſenſa- 
tions which had ſucceſſively been depicted 
there, cauſed by Lucy's doubtfulneſs, ti- 
| midity, 


— 
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midity, and even alarm, expreſſed: in the 
u ph ken addreſs to her. 4 


12 4 


4 « Conſult your a ao hy Luo.” added - 


« e. have conſulted mine. Conſult your 


<« experience of me. In gaining my 
« knowledge of you, I haye ſubmitted 


25 myſelf (J hope) fully to your obſerxa- 
tion. Conſult ſuch of your friends as 


you chuſe. That I ſhall receive from 


e you a friendly and ingenuous treatment, 


« I. am certain; unleſs Lucy's character 
ce be changed. Artifice, or vehement 
« perſuaſion, were an affront to the Lucy 


© that lives in my breaſt: and ſhe, I am 


« convinced, is a true copy of the Lucy 
2 beſore my eyes. © You do not then,” 
ſaid ſhe, i in the true ſimplicity of her 
character, and with a ſweet ſmile upon 


her lips, think it neceſlary for a woman 
C to ſay No at a venture, and afterwards 


cc to conſider whether ſhe ſhould change 
« her mind or not!“ © Certainly,” re- 


. | | . 
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plied he, © tliat is a conduct which would 

© never raiſe a woman in my eſteem. 

« Since nature or cuſtom (or whatever it 

« js) has made the man to be uſually the 

« propoſer, he has the advantage of form- 

<« ing more determinately his opinion be- 

« fore he makes the propoſal, Were a 

ce man, ſome time before, to be aſked 

« whether he would marry ſuch a woman ; 
« or not, it might eaſily happen that to an 
ce intimate friend he ſhould freely own he I 
te could neither anſwer Yes nor No, Why 
ce may it not happen, with equal eaſe, that | | 
te ſuch ſhould be the preciſe ſtate of a wo- 
« man's mind, on receiving a propoſal of | 
marriage? In ſuch a' caſe, to tell a —— 
e falſchood under pretence of modeſty, is | 
te ſurely neither modeſty, good ſenſe, nor 

« (I think) diſcretion.” * But, is the 

te world,” ſaid ſhe, © of your opinion?“ 
«© There are, he anſwered, “ ſo many | 

ce worlds upon this one earth, that we 

< ſhould firſt ſettle what world we mean. 
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we not. our time 
| not employ. our time er. 
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"CHAP. XX. 


\ 


 FEpward had reſtrained Paul from 


mentioning. ſome things which, in their 
preſence, had fallen from Eynſbury i in his 
delirium. He thought it right now to re- 
leaſe him from the reſtraint. But, as no 
particular haſte ſeemed requiſite, this got 
deferred till after Lucy had frankly com- 


municated to Paul, as well as to her mo- 


ther, the ſubſtance of her eonverſation with 


Edward. Paul was apt to be rather de- 


eiſive ſometimes. I think, Lucy,” faid 
he, „you will never get a better huſband. 


1 1 adviſe you to take him at once, 1 


ce ſhould have liked, indeed, that we had 
te nothing to do with a family ſo much 
* above us.—Bu, ' I ſuppoſe, we ſhall 
* have nothing to do with them; not 


even 


r 
te even you, Lucy. So, there is an end 
eto that objection. And I have ſaid all 
« I have to ſay on the ſubject.“ *© Very 
« ſhort,” ſaid the mother, © very deci- 
« five, and perhaps very agreeable ad- 
« vice to your ſiſter. But, though you 
talk in this manner, I do not think you 
« forget that your father is to be con- 
« ſulted.” He aſſured her he did not : but 
he had thought no harm! in n his own 
| Ii freely... 3 


nn 1 


— 


They 9 to aſk the ſurgeons, whe- 
cher Eynſbury was in ſuch a ſtate that he 
might be conſulted upon buſineſs of im- 
portance. © He is, I believe,” ſaid Mr. 
Betſon, capable of ſerious attention for 
ec A ſhort time, without danger of injury. 
d Bur, if the matter requires continued 
<« thought, or nicety of deliberation, I 
« ſhould- recommend a delay, if not ex- 
e tremely inconvenient; though I will 
« not abſolutely pronounce that ſack erer 
« baten one _ a W re injury.” «I 
a i OTE + x * ce am 
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ec fure; mother, ſaid Luey, « this muſt 
« not be brought before my father at ſuch 


ce hazard.” Making uſe of ſuch general 


expreſſions, ſhe felt ſecure from being no- 


ticed: not aware that, whatever might be 
the buſineſs, Mr. Betſon ' muſt be ſtruck 
by the remark coming inſtantaneouſly, and 


with eagerneſs, from ſo young a woman. 
He turned his head ſharply towards her; 

pleaſed as well as ſurpriſed. But ſhe; 
feeling the prominent ſituation into which 
ſhe had brought herſelf, ſuffered a con? 
fuſion as if the nature of the buſineſs was 
P_ diſcovered: £6 "a 


He perceived her to ſhrink, and ſhi : 


ce Your concern for your father is very 
© commendable : but, I dare ſay, Mrs. 
« Eynſ{bury will duly weigh the neceſſity, 


and not run any riſk without good 


« ground. Lucy was glad to be ſo let 
off. „ We will leave it, then, to my mo- 
« ther,” ſhe ſaid: © I ſpoke haſtily, I 
* < confeſs,” This immediately ſounded 


too 


. Yr 94 ) 
too much like altering her opinion, and 
wiſhing to bring the affair immediately 
- before her father: and; leſt her mother 
and brother ſhould fee it in chat light, 
- ſhe attempted to correct it. But ſhe only 
| got into greater confuſion. | /< I am ſure,” 
ſaid Betſon, wiſhing to encourage a young 
woman of whom he had heard ſo high 
praiſes, from the beſt authority, © your fa- 
c ther is much indebted to you as well as 
cr tow,” Lucy did a thing very rare with 
Ker: the interrupted the ſpeaker. © In- 
cc debted, Sir? You jeſt. I never be- 
« fore heard of my father's being indebted 
40 to me. At the ſame time, the fear of 
being rude ſoſtened her manner and her 
28 look, It was a delight to Mr, Betſon. 
"= ] ſuſpected no offence,” ſaid he, © in the 
i ſincere compliment I paid. However, 
«Jet me ſay that the ſingular attention 
< which the family have given to the pa- 
et tient in the preſent caſe, has probably 
been of the higheſt ſervice to him. 
«And you muſt not be ſurptiſedi if the 
„ 7 c ſurgeons 
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1 
C ſurgeons carry off much of the eredit 
er ſtrictly due to yourſelves.” Sir, you 
cc are very candid,” faid ah Mr. en 
ber MARI 4020} 1 
2 een recover. Wer 4 
many luxurious moments were paſſed be. 
tween him and his near friends, who had | 
attended him with unremitting diligence  . |\ | 
and thought, The world appeared as it 7 [4 
were made anew, to the eyes: of this af- * 
fectionate family. Every day ſome little | 3 4 
advance in the ftrength, or other amend» | 
ment, of Eynſbury, was diſcernible to | C 
eyes ſo watchful: and, to obſerve theſe 
daily advances, to dwell upon them in bo 115 
thought and converſation, was a perpetual | | 
feaſt to minds both capable of ſuch en- 
joyment by habit, and peculiarly prepared 4 
for it by the circumſtances through which. 1 
they had lately paſſed. An intire week | \ 
was a ſcene, nearhyuninterrupted; of that 
vhieh ſeems to conſtitute one principal fe- 0 
licity of nn a continued improve- \} 


© oy | * 6 _—_— ö 
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ment, or atlvance from worſe to better. 
The point where we begin is qſten o 
| ſmall conſequence. But it is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence whether we go back: 
wards or forwards, from that point. A 
patient who had paſſed a week the exact 
reverſe. of Eynſbury's, beginning where he 
ended and ending where he began, might 
have ſuffered. preciſely the ſame quant 
(if we may ſo ſpeak) of pain, languor, 
and the like; and might be pronounced, 
on the average of the week, in the ſame 
| degree of health or diſeaſe: but certainly 
muſt be conſide red as in a much worſe and 
more unhappy ſituation, if we include the 
perpetual feelings of hope and improve- 
ment in the one, and of diſcouragement 
ana falling off in the other. 


When le wi one 45 aa Sine N 


: vide her father, they indulged: moſt de- 
lightfully in recurring to ſcenes paſt in her 


childhood and youth; eſpecially ſince the 
burning of their houſe, which by the world 


Was 


(9 ) +24 
was called their ruin, but which, (theſe 
two agrecd) had, by. confining. Eynſbury 
more to his own fire-ſide, laid the foun- 
dation of much domeſtic felicity., Both | 5 
| were exhilarated in recounting their! inno- 
cent paſtimes; in which they had gradu- F 
ally improved their mutual affection, and 
confirmed in their minds the habits which 
armed them _ the frowns of adverſe 
a ant, | 


4 4 f 1 v 7 . 
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Aber . Eynſbury ſpoke *. n 
ſenſations and thoughts paſſing within | 
him during his illneſs. He had, from his 1 
temperance, labour, and well · regulated | 
mind, or from whatever other + cauſes; 
lived hitherto in a ſtate of health ſupe- | 
rior to that of moſt men. Inſomuch £ 
that the common ſenſations of feveriſh- res | ; 
neſs were not familiar to him. He par- 
ticularly noticed the very great apparent * 
length of time, paſſed in the ſtate in | 
which he had been. Fou told me 
-« ſometimes,” ſaid he, that ſuch or ſuch 
Mor. II. 7 « a thing 


ä —_ 


TELL | 
„ding happened the day before: when 
* T was S pdoted to think that you had 
1 forgot a week in your calculation. But 
> 161 knew that nobody would deceive me: 
| wy mean, neither Mary, Paul, nor Lu- 
. ey. Nor was J inclined to leave Ed- 
40 Ward out of the number.—I believe, 
4 Lucy, I muſt. have talked a great deal 
«of rambling nonſenſe in my Wnt.” 
&« You did talk a good deal of ſomething,” 
ſhe ſaid. He went on. © Sometimes I. 
bak feemed to wake myſelf by ſpeaking. 
. Juſt now T recolle& very well doing 
« jt one time, when your mother was 
_ © feated by me. And I think ſomething 

e paſſed between us, about it. I have a 

e ſort of general impreſſion, that ſhe 

thought better not to tell me, or not at 

ce that time, what I had been ſaying. I 

ce onder whether I am, at any time, to 


ee be informed. Lucy betrayed. a little 


confuſon. If it be better, he added 
in a cheerfub tone of voice, & that I ſhould 
never know, I believe it will neither 
/ . tc hinder 


um W 8 


rr 
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2 hinder my lleep nor diſturb my appe- 
ee rite.” © I don't know,” ſaid Lucy, 
heſitating,, * « 1 don't, know that mw 
ther thinks-it better,” 


«] feel 1 juſt now,” ſaid he; 
e and, while I. fit till, could almoſt 
« imagine I had not had an illneſs, But 
« I will not tempt you to run any riſk 
© of impropriety in telling me. So, 
c Lucy, conſult your mother; let me re- 

.« ſign myſelf, for half an hour, to ſleep or 
4 forgetfulneſs, to prevent fatigue: then 
. < return, and do you or your mother tell 
e me any particulars or not, as is judged 
te beſt.” She went to her mother, and 
learnt that ſne had conſulted Mr. Betſon 


afreſh, at his laſt viſit, on the propriety 
of talking to her huſband upon buſineſs, 


and that Mr. Betſon was of opinion it 
might now de very ſaſely done. ** Afﬀeer 
te the half-hour is expired, ſaid Mary, 
« you ſhall go, Lucy, to your father: 
and, if he finds himſelf freſh and com- 


Cy 


Y 100 ) | 
* < fortable; you' ſhall give him ſome ge- 
« neral account of what he has ſaid about 
« Edward in his delirium, and then men- 
« tion the chief ſubjects of Edward's con- 
ce verſation with you. Tour father will 
be able to judge from his feelings, whe- 
4 ther you ſhould go through the whole 
_ *© minutely, or leave ſome particulars for 
ee another converſation.” - Mary was con- 
vinced, that her huſband would have a 
peculiar intereſt in receiving theſe things 
from Lucy's own mouth; and that the 
uncommon footing of friendſhip on which 
the father and daughter habitually con- 
verſed upon all ſubjects ſuited to her age 
and ſex, would bear up Lucy againſt the 
fearfulneſs natural on ſuch an occaſion. 
Lucy felt that fearfulneſs, and hung an 
inſtant in ſuſpenſe: but the image of her 
© father's encouraging looks came full _ 
*. 1 and _ ember rrorarpctl 
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- CHAP. XXI. 


Su found her father afleep, and got 
ſeated by him without diſturbing him. She 
gazed upon him with warm affection, but 
yet with a degree of awe greater than per- 
haps ſhe had ever experienced. A con- 
tinuance of this ſituation might have ſunk 
her ſpirits, or even tempted her to in- 
treat that her mother would take her 
place. But her father awoke : and; ſee- 
ing Lucy within his reach, held out his 
hand, and looked ſuch a look on one of 
bis reſtorers to health (for as ſuch he con- 
fidered her) that her pat --10 460 ſub⸗ 
W nog pitch. By 


e Has the ſeep been leak? ah aid 
964 « Vaſtly pleaſant and refreſhing,” 
n F 3 he 
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he anſwered; even more ſo than my 
cc uſual fleep in health. What ſays your 
« mother? She fays,” anſwered Lu- 
cy, © that the ſurgeon now thinks you fit 
for converſation upon matters of buſi- 
* neſs.” And are, then,” ſaid he, © my 
ce feveriſh and delirious ramblings to be 
treated as matters of buſineſs?” She 
was rather diſconcerted: but, endeavour- 
Y ing to paſs it off with a ſmile, and ſaying, 
My mother, I aſſure you, has commil-- 
« ſioned me with very weighty matters, 
haſtened into ſubjects which ſoon bald 
ee tho car of = father. e 


When: he. dns beck the DIY 
things, he ſaid: © Ir is true, Luey, I had 

' for a conſiderable time obſerved ap- 
4 pearances in Edward of an attachment 
to you. I was not in haſte to be the 
« firſt in mentioning it. I thought that, 

« if his character ſhould continue to ap- 

. « pear as good as it had done, the eirrum- 
ſtance of his being placed a trifle lower 


bo 8 5 - tc ; 
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« n the world than ourſelves, could not 
« be of ſuch weight, that I ought. to pre- 
« clude his. chance of gaining your affec- 
© tions. Amonglt the men; who. would 
« look at my Lucy in her poverty, 
« there are ſo few to whom I .ſhould wil- 
« lingly intruſt her happineſs, that I own 
« did not think it right to begin by 
« prejudging the cauſe, and cutting off 
from all chance of ſucceſs even a, man 
« without any property; for ſo ] ĩmagined 
0 him to be. But, as ſoon as a. ſmall 
« ſuſpicion aroſe. that he might belong to 
te a family of fortune, which was but a 
ce very ſhort time before my accident, I 
« grew very uneaſy, under my ignorance 
ce of the real circumſtances. of the caſe: 
ec and I am not ſurpriſed that my. delirium 
es ſhould lay hold of this ſubject in parti- 
ce cular. How he has behaved to his fa- 
ee ther, I do. not at preſent diſtinctiy ſee.” 
« There are ſeveral leſſer particulars,” 
anſwered Lucy, © which I omitted. in pur- 
7 ſuance of my mother's ſtriẽt injunc- 

F 4 © tion, 
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tion, that 1 ſhould leave them to a fu- 
r ture converſation, unleſs you felt your- 

_ « ſelf perfectly able ro give the neceſſary 

« en Aer hazard to you 7 


* 


1 n aid he, you Bet not 


| * ſuppreſs any thing on that account. I 
* cannot avoid thinking on the ſubject: 


« and J had better be poſſeſſed of all the 


matter than part of it.” She then re- 


lated particularly the conduct which Ed- 


ward had obſerved towards his father, and 
the reſt of this proceeding, as he had re- 


hated it to her. It is a curious ſtory,” 
faid Eynſbury ; © and requires conſidera- 
tion. And what end we are to begin 


<8 do not immediately ſee. Are 


we to take for granted the truth of the 
* ſtory?” This was a queſtion which 


Lucy had overlooked. She certainly 


J 


bad” taken the truth for granted. I 
« think,” ſaid he, Lucy I don't know 
© what—let me ſee. I believe, indeed, 


am 


Y, 


f 
« am rather fatigued; and did are, 
ceive it till this moment. * - 


T his AG ag pain. She Ame 
raecollected how ſtrongly the furgeon had 
ſpok en, though ſome time ago, oſ the 
bad conſequences to be apprehended from 

any great fatigue to her father; and the 
great care with which her mother, and in- 
deed all, had attended to the ſurgeon's 
eautions on that head. If 1,” faid ſhe to 
herſelf, © ſhould now have been undoing 
« my father's recovery!” She fell into 
a trepidation, and looked anxiouſly at her 
father. No alarm, faid he, Lucy; 
no alarm, I beg! Give me a little re- 
ce freſhment. Aſter that, I will give my= 
« ſelf up to compoſure, —Stay, give me 
« the-medicine which I begin to fear we 8 
ol have rather b 


* 4 K 


It was the firſt beglect, of the fore; * 
which had happened during the illneſs. 
* increaſed Lucy's trepidation. She went 


F 8 ; in 


* 
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one out, and brought it to her father. He = 


drank it off. Is it a new medicine?“ 
ſaid he: * it taſtes differently from any 1 
«.recolle&t.” She went to the phial which 
had contained the medicine, took it into 
her hand, let it fall, and ſunk ſenſeleſs on 

the floor. Her father gave the beſt alarm 

he could. Edward was in the fields, at 
his humble occupation; which had ſuffer- 
ed ſome interruption during Eynſbury's 
illneſs. Paul was employed in the barn. 
Mary came, alone,” to the melancholy 

Gght; She attempted to give her daugh- | 
ter | ſomething of an upright poſture, 
Her daughter was a mere log, and wanted 
ſuch aſſiſtance as her mother could not 
give her. The father ſaw that diſtreſs, 


and was at the fame time ſuſpicious that 


he was himfelf in a condition which ad- 
mitted nb delay. He deſired Mary to ſee 
1 helps neee 1 


en, dd is beer a 
, 


(ee 
Lucy and lay her upon 4 bed. You 
< muſt then be obliged to leave her to 
« her mother's care, and return imme- 
c diately to me.“ There was ſomething 
peremptory in his manner of faying this, 
which ſurpriſed Mary. At the ſame time 
it prevented her from doing any thing 
which might have occaſioned delay. Paul 
obeyed literally, and with alertneſs, with- 
out looking for a reaſon; as if he had been 
under military diſcipline. When he re- 
turned, his father ſaid, Lucy, I appre- 
hend, has made fome miſtake, in giving 
me a medicine, from which ſlie has 
<« dreaded bad conſequences. Tou ſee 
<« the effect upon her. As for myſelf, we 
e had better not attempt to act upon — 
Oo conjectures: fetch: the ſurgeon - | 


Paul needed no words to give him ex- 
pedition. He recollected the phial about 
which ſuch ſtrong cautions had been 
given. A few drops of it were to be ad- 
miniſtered on ſome occaſions: but it had 

- n been 


"n 


r 
deen ſtrongly impreſſed upon every at- 


tendant, that any large quantity might 


operate as a poiſon. - He flew to the ſur- 


geon of the village, burſt into the houſe, 
and e My father,” ſaid he, „has taken 
& the poiſon: and it may be a quarter of 


cr an hour ago. I I with you would run to 
c him as. faſt as I have run to you.“ 
will come; he anſwered, as ſoon as 
cr it is poſſible ſor me to be prepared with 
4 ſuch things as are neceſſary. Run 


Paul obeyed again; calling out, as he de- 


parted, cc Loſe not a moment, as you va- 


4 jue his life.” And, to fay the truth, 


Eynſbury's life was valued by his neigh- 
bours in an uncommon degree. It had 
been, in an uncommon degree, valuable to 
them. . | a | 5 


I | When Paul had done every thing which 
he could think of, or his father ſuggeſt, 
he ſtaid by him in the moſt impatient ex- 


pectation of the ſurgeon, The father was 
eats rt more 
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more cool and collected than the ſon. 
He was not the Stoic, to have no fear 
of the pain which he might ſuffer: but, 
as for death, the idea was familiar to him, 
and threw him into no ſurpriſe. And his 
great mind was rouſed to an energy ſuited 


to the magnitude of the occaſion. Lucy 


they did not abſolutely forget. But, be- 
ſides that they had reaſon to believe her caſe 
not of that immediate importance, Paul 


had already found means to diſpatch a 


meſſenger for Edward, and for ſome other 
perſons, who might, as occaſion required, 
2 be of ſervice to the father or the daughter. 


The ſurgeon was a man of ſenſibility, 
and was not grown callous in his profeſ- 
flion. This, together with his regard for- 
Eynſbury, brought him to the houſe in 
a very ſhort. time; although to Paul it: 


appeared a very long one. But he had; - 


the prudence not to riſk the lengthening: 


of the delay by commencing; any thing: 


ke altercation with the ſurgeon: WhO now: 
n adminiſtered: 
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| adminiſtered the means which bis {kill 
ſuggeſted. . After which he gave ſtrong 
hopes that the life of the patient would 
be preſerved: but he ſpoke with great 
caution as to the degree of illneſs which 
might follow from the unhappy miſtake. 
He requeſted that Mr. Betſon might be 
ſent for: which Paul ventured to comply 
with; in reliance on the approbation of 
Mr. Ambrook, who had originally ſent 
for Mr. Betſon, when Eynfbury met with 
his accident. A preparation neceſſary for 
- the father required ſuch haſte, that the 

| ſurgeon departed — 


„ 


A neighbour's ſon, who was employ- 
ed to fetch Edward, had overheard ſome 
little converſation on the double misfor- 
tune: and took the care which perſons 

even of mature age can take ſometimes; 
that is, not to be behind-hand with fa#, in 
relating a diſmal ſtory. Edward, faid 

he, we "_ Eynſbury has poiſoned her 
e tarhery- 
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e father; and ſhe. is dropped down dead. 
You mut :..<< What do you 
mean?“ ſaid Edmard, I mean what 
« I ſay,“ anſwered the youth; © « and, if 
you do not believe me, you may ſtay 
« where you are: but they ſaid you; were 
e to go as quick as you could.” Edward 
was in the habit of governing his-paſ- 
ſions. Otherwiſe, the boy ſtood a chance 
of being knocked down. For the tragi- 
cal events related, the abrupt manner of 
mentioning them, with the pert language 
of the boy, raiſed in Edward a diſpoſition 


o do ſuddenly any thing wild and extra- 


vagant. But the diſpoſition itſelf was tran- 
ſient. Edward ſaw a better method of 
ſhewing his attention to the dreadful news, 
The velocity of his-motion, together with 
the palpitation of his heart, left him bare-_ 
ly the power of breathing when he arrayed 


at the cottage. 


He found Mr. Layton at the door: Who 
had been walking that way; and who, 
4 upon 


*% 
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upon obſerving a tumult, and inquiring 
into the cauſe, ſoon learnt the diſtreſſing 


- tidings; ſome what magnified; but not ſo 
much as by the meſſenger ſent to Ed- 


ward. Having juſt entered the houſe, and 
been informed, from a neighbour who had 
come to offer aſſiſtance, of the ſituation of 

Eynſbury and alſo of Lucy, he ſtood a mo- 


ment at the door, conſidering what courſe 


to take. Edward, with an aſpect of horror, 
anxiety, and impetuoſity, was going to 


ruſn by him. Layton ſeized his arm, 


and ſaid; © You' cannot ſee her. juſt now: 


< ſhe is under the care, of her mother.” 


N ns I nd 1nto re hauls. 
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— 


| Lvey had been conveyed, by her bro- 


ther, into a place too ſmall to be called a 
room: but it was all the ſpace the cot- 


tage could allow, for placing a bed for 


her uſe. Her mother, at firſt, was proceed- 


ing to the uſe of methods accounted pro- 
per for recovering a perſon from a faint- 
ing fit. Lucy raiſed herſelf, Who are 


you?“ ſaid ne. You are not awake 
« yet,” anſwered her mother: I fear 
« you are very poorly.” * Speak not of 


ce poorly,” ſaid ſhe: © if you touch me, 


c you are dead.“ © You are but in a 


« dream, child,” ſaid Mary: © awake, 
„Lucy.“ I ſhall pollute the faireſt hand 


© in the nation, cried Lucy: “ keep 


off.“ © Don't you know my voice 2); 


ſaid 


-4 [V4 
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faid her mother. © It is poiſon,” ſaid ſhe : 


e you ſee; I am infected from head to 


©« foot.” Her mother made various at- 


tempts, to bring her to herſelf; but ſhe 


grew ſilent, and fat motionleſs, except 


ſhrinking from her mother when ſhe at- 


tempted to touch her. Mary defiſted in 


deſpair ; and fat watching her daughter 
with anxious eyes, and- a mind * wich 
ome pans: 5 


eee ee eee e 
ed by the ſurgeon and others attending 


upon Eynſbury, reached not the ears of 
either mother or daughter. Mary had 


got no diſtinct conception of her huſband's 


- fituation, The few peremptory words 


nite impreſſion: and what they had left 


which he had uttered, and which had 
ſtruck: ker at the time, had left no defi- 


was ſoon worn away by her attention to 


- 1 


Lucy. The time paſſed on, unmarked. 


Neither 1 nor 3 was no- 
ticed. vn wy 1b * 5 e 
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When Eynſbury was laid down to reſt, 
them: but got no information, except chat 
a great ſilence had prevailed now for a 
long time, and that they would gladly hope 
Lucy was, under the refreſhing power of 
lleep. - Paul tapped faintly at che door of 
Lucy's humble lodging-room. No an- 
ſwer was given. Aſter a repetition, he 
flowly opened the door; and beheld, the 
mother and daughter ſitting in the depth 
of dejection. Now; my Lucy, ſaid he, 
« how are you? Stand off, ſtand off: 
ſhe eee but at _ Rent in 
the e . 580 


N W paul; n they * 
| ar together. She gave him a ſhort 
account of Lucy. And, being informed 
by Paul of the true ſtate of his: father, 
ſhe now ſaw meaning in ſome of Lucy's 
expreſſions which before had totally con- 
founded her. She went immediately to 
— a | | him IS 
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him; conſigning Lucy to the care of her 
brother. Edward heard the ſhort account 
which Mary gave to Paul. His ſtout 
limbs trembled; and his countenance was 


as pale as his now habitually hardy com- 


plexion was capable of becoming by a 
; ſudden change. 


Lucy ſtayed him from going into her pre- 
ſence: with which agreed the opinions of 
the reſt. Yet he ſuffered under the moſt 


grievous impatience to ſee her. Till he 
knew the ſtate ſhe was in, the converſa- 
tion of Layton had been ſome relief to 
him; as it readily enough inclined to the 


ſubjects by which his own mind was 


wholly abſorbed. But now all converſa- 


tion became intolerable; except conver- 
ſing wich his own imagination. He fat 


don, and looked, not por the floor, but 
|  through'| it ; directing his eyes, if to any 


point, to one far below the ſurface of the 
earth. Thus fixed, he paid no regard 
to Layton but, nevertheleſs, Was not left 


Unkectled: him. 5 
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The mental ſufferings through . 1 


Layton had paſſed,” had gwen his mind 


juſt that turn which makes a man attend 
rather more ſtrongly to the miſery, than 
the happineſs, which he beholds in liſe. 


They had not brought him don to any 


low degree of habitual melancholy, they 


had not deſtroyed his reliſn for the cheer- 
ful ſociety of particular friends, they had 
not removed his ſympathy with the joys 
olf others; but ſympathy with their r- 


rotes aroſe ſomewhat more readily, and 


operated more powerfully. - To a mind 
thus prepared, the ſcene here preſented 


muſt have been exquiſitely touching. He 


had before acquired the higheſt eſteem, for 
Eynſbury and his family. Lucy had even 


reached his affections. Edward had ob- 


tained his eſteem, and his friendſhip; and 
attracted his attention peculiarly by the 


ſingular plan which he had hitherto pur- 


ſued with apparent ſucceſs. Even Mary 
and Paul, as the near friends of the princi- 
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tothe mental eye of Layton. Thuaplited, 
he wanted not converſation as an 4 | 
ment to engage himſelf; although he 
ſhould have rejoiced to engage Edward 
in convetſation, in order to relieve him 
from the violent oppreſſion of his preſent 


0 


thoughts. But, judging all attempts for 


chat purpoſe to be vain, he indulged with- | 


out reſerve in the moſt profound ſympa- 


thy with each, by turns, of all the ſur- 
rounding objects. And, in the midſt of all 
this, would he now and then wander to 
his Conſtantia. . Wert thou my partner 
now, and wich me here, ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, = hat a field for the exertion of 
thy benevolence and thy foothing ſpi- 
'*'\rit}”” He had forgot that, :had: ſhe 


been living and his partner, probably both 


ful ſtate of mind; a leſs violent diſpoſition 


to ſympathize with woe, than he Was ſe - 


\cretly ſuppoſing her to:have. His thouglits 


went on. Hut, return not to us. No. 
Thon art landed ſafe. We are ſtill 
tolling upon the waves,” This kindly 


| opened 


55 ( 19 ) 
opened the ſluices of his eyes. An unuſual 


flood of tears gave a rich relief to a heatt 


ſomewhat over burdened with the weight 
of others' griefs, and pained with inactive 
ſuſpenſe about the events which pig 
follow. Lal... 1 


But the naive ſuſpenſe was now ended, 
by. a violent alarm from Mary: who be- 
held her huſband ſuddenly ſeized with an 
appearance of convulſion, and apprehended 


an immediate approach of death. Afliſt- 


ance was loudly called for. Layton made 


now no ſcruple of going immediately to 
Eynſbury's bed; laying hold on Edward 


by the way, and partly dragging him, part- 
ly rouſing him to action by ſuggeſting the 
neceſſity of the caſe. Paul was not de- 


tained by any immediate ſervice which he 


ſeemed capable of rendering to Lucy. 


He left her alone; and loſt a while even 
+ the'recolleQion of her, in the more preſſ- 


ing wants of his father, if relief ah in- 
deed now be adminiftered, 


Lucy, 


% 8 
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45 * in her diſtraction, ſtrongly poſ. 
ſeſſed with the thought of avoiding the 
approach of every human being, was 
-prompted by a deſire of eſcaping from 
thoſe about her. Although much derang- 
ed with the ſhock ſhe had received, ſhe 
was ſenſible of being juſt now unobſerved ; 
and had the ſagacity, not uncommon with 
perſons deranged, to ſeize with addreſs 
this moment of eſcape. Every door was 
open through which ſhe had to paſs, all 
the perſons in the houſe were. collected 
about Eynſbury in a ſeparate room, and 
the noiſe which their operations neceſſarily 
made, while their attention was cloſely 
fixed upon him, prevented Lucy's motions. 
from being perceived. The ſituation of 
the cottage gave her a ready acceſs to the 
ſequeſtered ſpots of the vicinity, without 

ker being obliged to paſs by any houſe. 


_ > Shortly after this, Mr, Betſon arrived; 
2 along with the ſurgeon of the village : who 
had already informed him of the accident 
S n 1 | 3 which 
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which had befallen Eynſbury through the 
means of his beloved Luey. On firſt 
bearing the tidings, We muſt,” ſaid 
Betſon, * fave Eynſbury: elſe that ſweet 
c and uncommonly' affectionate creature 


« will be loſt.” „ We muſt,“ ſaid the 


other, © ſave that ſweet creature, (as you 
* term her, and with good reaſon:) elſe 
« the father may perhaps ſink under the 


c calamity. For, to ſpeak a plain truth, 


< the loſs of him would be more ſenſibly 
« felt, in its effects, by the inhabitants of 
ec the village; although ets do] " 
" hens eee 


Before the arrival af he 99 the | 


appearances inclined every one more or 


leſs to like apprehenſions with Mary. 


Nor was it to be wondered at, in perſons 
to whom the phenomena of diſeaſe were 
not familiar. But the ſurgeons were. ſoon 
inabled to give the moſt conſolatory aſſur- 
ances, as to any immediate danger to the 
life of the patient. They proceeded to 
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make uſe of ſuch means, and give ſuch di- 
tections, as the caſe required: and preſently 
the family was reſtored to a momentary 

tranquillity. During the ſtay of the ſur- 
geons, Layton and Edward quitted the 


room where Eynſbury was: and, as Ed- 


ward appeared ſtill averſe from converſa- 
tion, Layton leſt him again to himſelf; and 
each returned to a train of thought ſimilar 
to chat which had employed him before. 
Neither of them ventured to look aſter 
Lucy in the retirement where ſhe was ſup- 
poſed to remain: but they grew impati- 
ent, Edward eſpecially, that her mother 
or brother ſhould return to the care of 
Wile” Ros! | 


When every thing was finiſhed for the 
preſent, reſpecting the father, Mr. Betſon 
ſaid to Mary; I hope I may be permit- 
'« ted to inquire, as a friend, after your 
« daughter: who, I underſtand, has re- 
« ceived a ſevere ſhock from the miſtake 
7. nn. in the medicine; a miſtake which 


* might 
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« aaks poſſibly have been committed by 
« perſons more experienced than herſelf, in 


« peculiar circumſtances,” I wiſh,” 
anſwered Mary, drawing them out of 


_ Eynſbury's- hearing, that we be not 
ce obliged; on her account, now, to call in 
ce the aſſiſtance of one of you two gentle- 


ce men. But go to your ſiſter, Paul. We 
ce have probably been abſent from her 


© much longer than we are aware, by the 


« diſtreſſing alarm which we have had: 
c and ſhe may, really, have been neglect- 


cc ed. Go. I will tell theſe gentlemen 
« yhat I have ſeen of her ſituation. 


She had ſearcely uttered two ſentences, 


before Paul returned, with an appearance 
of vehement anxiety and eagerneſs, 


„Where is ſhe?” faid he. © Who?” 
ſaid Mary: © what do you mean?“ 


« Edward and Mr. Layton,” faid he, 
« know nothing of her. * is loſt. We 
« ſhall ſee Lucy no more.“ Do not be 
9 we faid Mr. Betſon, © in your con- 
[116061 G 2 ce cluſions.” 
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no « clafions.” 


fat. 


_ fign: and, having long been much intereſt- 
ed about her, from the accounts of her he 
had received at Mr. Ambrook's, he offer- 


en contrive. Si 
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But Paul had departed as 
quick as he entered; 'weeping like an in- 
The houſe was preſently in confu- 
Bon: and it was only by extreme watch- 
ſulneſs in the ſurgeons, that the alarm was 


prevented from reaching Eynſbury. Ay 
Mary had been interrupted in giving her 
account to the ſurgeons, Mr. Betſon beg- 
ged to be informed, with the utmoſt bre- 


vity, of her ſtate. He ſoon ſuggeſted the 
probability of her having eſcaped with de- 


ed his aſſiſtance, with great humanity, in 


the ſearch ſor her; Which was by no 
means to be de layed, or to be leſt to a few 

perſons to execute; Mary, with a neigh- 
bour to aſſiſt in caſe of need, undertook 
the care of her huſband, The reſt de- 
parted in ſearch of Lucy; taking ſuch dif- 


ferent foures as, in the InP d mo- 


191 
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Eda could not a void wiſhing that he 
| bimſelf could go in every direction at once. 
But, the poſſibilities of nature not accom- 
modating themſelves to the extravagance 


of his wiſhes, he took one route as his 
part; including as large a range as poſſi- 
ble by the ſweep of his eyes. Objects 


ſeen indiſtinctly at a diſtance, were Luey 


and not Lucy, repeatedly, to his tremulous 
and ſenſible imagination. - He walked by 
the fide of the brook ; and, with a pain- 


viewed the courſe of it moſt diligently. 
There is apparel,” faid he to himſelf, 
* at the root of that buſh. She is gone. 


* And our ſearch is but for a breathleſs 


« corpſe.” He advanced; and beheld 


only a rag, which had been peaceably = 


waſhed for ſome days by the ſtream. 


Several things of this ſort ſtruck him ſuc- 


ceſſively. The repeated diſcovery of de- 
ception did not releaſe him from that 


fate of mind which gave to deception ſo 
| J 


1 
gteat power over him. The repetition 
had the contrary effect. He became more 

and more ready to catch at every appear- 
ance of the kind; and ſuffer a torture 
which, had he been at leiſure to attend to 
it, he would have thought too high a price 
to pay for any nge e 1 ex- 
n Kerr 


"inn to od _ 15 the arch, 
where the opening to- the fine valley of 
Luccornb was upon his left hand. There, 
it. may be remembered, was the repeated 
ſcene of his meditations on the- ſubject of 

Lucy. And there was the ſcene of her 
perſonating, at his requeſt, the unfortunate 
woman whom the loſs of her children had 
driven to inſanity. After which, his ima- 
gination had been wildly led to the poſſi- 
bility of herſclf coming into the ſituation 
of her whom ſhe had been perſonating. 
The ſituation, in ſome ſenſe, and from a 


different cauſe, was now arrived; This 
| rock 


( 127 2 

, ſtruck him: and, in his weak and pertur- 
bed ſtate, he yielded to the ſuperſtitious 

fancy of a connection between that former 

conception, which had paſſed through his 

brain, and the preſent event. 


When he returned to reaſon and tran- 
quillity, he ſaw clearly that it was merely 
one of thoſe rare and caſual coincidences; 
which would produce no effect upon a 
mind in its cool moments, if attention were 
but paid to the immenſe number of caſes 
in which thoſe coincidences fail. If, out 
of a hundred forebodings or prophecies, 
only one receives any thing like a juſtifi- 
cation from the event, he who guides his 
conduct by a ſubſequent foreboding or 
_ prophecy of the ſame nature, muſt be ve- 
ry careleſs to . overlook the ninety-nine 
which proved falſe, or a very bad reaſoner 
to allow them no force. But reaſon was 
not at preſent the ruling principle of Ed- 
ward's mind,. Yet, even in this dreadful 

"UE _ extremity, 
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Extremity, he derived much more benefit 
tom it, in making a proper ſearch for 
Lucy, than thoſe who habitually neglect it 
derive in hke circumſtances, 
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Cobra to this part of the Book; he 
caſt his eye into the valley. That muſt 
«be ſhe,” ſaid he, But, though he ſai 
muſt, he could ſcarcely now think that the 
living moving figure which he beheld: 
could be Lucy, whom he had ſo frequent- 
ly drowned as he paſſed along by the 
brook.. Daylight was departing, the full 
moon was juſt riſen above the edge of the 
Hill which bounded the verdant valley and 
formed the horizon: and the gloom of the 
unenlightened part of the valley added 
force to his apprehenſion and horror, He 
fle towards the figure: but it vaniſhed 
from bis ſight, without his being able to 
diſtinguiſh how or whither it moved. 
"Di * his heart was violent: 

8 and 


ih ( 446 Oo 
and he certainly had ſunk under fatigue 
and want of breath, had his impulſe to 
action been only of moderate ſtrength. 


=. A little further progreſs ſhewed him 
_— that the winding of the path and the ſhape 
_—— of the ground had hid the figure for a 
; mort time. The want of light had pre- 
| vented his diſtinguiſhing the moment and 
_ : point of the diſappearance. © Lucy, Lu- 
| | I be called. It had no effect. 
« Lucy! My dear Lucy!” The figure 
| moved quicker. But Edward ſoon over- 
- + _-took it; and beheld the fair and exact 
2 ſorm of his Lucy:—even, to the features 
and countenance, as far as diſtinguiſhable. 
ED. © Still it avoided him. But he laid hold of 
VW © the arm: and then beheld her ſo diſtinctly 
. thathe knew it was no other. 8 
IF 5 cc Do not you know me, Lucy * t 
1 « You are a thief-catcher,” ſaid ſhe : the 
=  « poiſon is upon you in an inſtant. You 
3 . be dead in five nnd, * gone.” 
=—_ | She 
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She attempted to puſh him away. DO 
« you not hear Edward's voice? ſaid he. 
She gave no anſwer. He went on.“ Edward, 
ce your father's labourer, and Begone, 
ſhe cried, © to thoſe that haue fathers: 
cc Poiſon is a murderer, and fathers cannot 
« live before it.” She ſoſtened her voice, 

« O, my adored father !” She fell on her 
knees, and claſped her hands. Sudden 
ſhe roſe, and cried out, He will not hear 

« me. He looks another way. How his 
« body is ſwollen !—Was that once my 
« father?” Then, ſtepping forward, as if 
overtaking a perſon before her, and low- 
ering her voice, ſhe ſaid, © Let me go in 
ce your ſtead: then al will be right. Tou 

ce cannot be ſpared, 


Edward, ſtruck dumb, yielded gently to 
all theſe motions ; without intirely.quit= 
ting his hold of her. He attempted to 
wheel her round, from the direction in 
which ſhe was moving. She reſiſted; and 
he ſuffered her to go on: which ſhe did 
ave 7 i as 
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_ ©poiſon in my looks. Hear me once 
4 more: my words earry no poĩiſon.— He 


t ) 


J 10 in purſuit of dme object. & Father, 


ook on me,“ faid ſhe: * there is not 


is gone.“ She fell upon the earth. 
Edward took her in his arms, and con- 
veyed her a conſiderable way towards 


home; then placed her upon her feet 
again. Are you a. ſurgeon ?” faid the. 


He aſked, <« man do for you? 
1. Only cure him,“ ſhe anſwered; © only 
« fave him.” He is almoſt well again,” 


fid Edward; © calm yourſelf,” A falſe 


© prophet,” ſhe-eried, * a falſe prophet ! 


Lou are in danger of your life. The 


man I am talking of, is dead ;—dead. 


d Yet, if you could cure him!“ „What 
then? ſaid Edward. Do you know,” 


faid ſhe, “ a perſon ? There is one Ed- 
« ward.” I know him vaſtly well,” he 
anſwered. 4 That's the only man,” ſaid 
ſhe; he is a phyſician, and a labourer: | 
tt he can cure him.“ He will, I dare 


* fay;” faid Edward: & I will tell him.” 


115 8 ; | cc Then, 


| ( 133 )} 
« Then, if he cures eden de 
* told you of Have you a father? Ed- 
ward could ſcarcely get out a word. He 
« ig a father,” ſaid he, © to us all. We 
will cure him by ſome means or other.“ 
Edward is the man,” ſhe faid : & nobody 
* elſe can cure him. Then, when he has 
* cured him, he nme it to all 
« the world (ſhe ſoftened her voice 
and lowered her head) O, how I will 
* Jove him!“ She reclined her head, as if 
in confuſion, upon Edward's ſhoulder and 


Tears burſt from him in a flood: he 
preſt her to him tenderly, but could not 
utter words. If he could, none would 
have been able to convey his feelings; 
even to Lucy, had ſhe been herſelf The 
milder tone which ſhe had taken, ſpoke a 
degree of amendment, (ſuch, at leaſt, was 
his interpretation) and the love which ſhe 
expreſſed for Edward, combined with the 
glimmering of hope that ſhe would foon 
N | EN + be 


a 1 
be #6fidred; ſhed a beam of comfort upon 
his haraſſed and diſconſolate ſoul, which, 
for an inſtant, was <q felicity 1 in the 
1 * diſtreſs. a 8 as 
; «She raiſed. her head, n a But 
« „an is a dreadful thing.—You never 
* drank poiſon, did you? It is murder.— 
« They ſay, I murdered him. — But Ed- 
ec ward is a princely phyſician.” Ed- 
| ward began to fear ſhe was growing more 
violent again. He addreſſed her in the 
mildeſt and moſt encouraging manner. 
Tes, faid he, © Edward can do every 
cc thing for us. Do you know his voice? 

c Cannot I ſpeak like him?” * So you 

«'do;” ſhe anſwered, and appeared to be 
pleaſed. I will be your Edward,” ſaid 

he, © and we will eee , eee are 

ee that dear father of ours.“ © So we 
ce will,“ ſhe anſwered. The thought ſuc- 

ceeded ; and Edward made the beſt uſe of 
. 5 for 0 her home. 


* 
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Paul, having diligently.” purſued . 
toute which had fallen to his ſhare, was 
come round near to the part where Ed- 

ward and Lucy were now moving along 
at a tolerable pace. As the days light 
was totally gone, and Paul's attention be- 
gan to wear out by want of ſucceſs, he 

did not perceive them till he was within 

a very ſmall diſtance. He then ſprang 
towards them with great velocity, and 
came up rather abruptly. © They are 

et come, ſaid ſhe, to take me to the 
c aſſizes. Edward made ſigns to Paul, 
that he ſhould be gentle in his manner. She 
added, © I do not regard, if we do but 
« gure him.“ © And that we will do pre- 

« ſently,” ſaid Edward. He diſcouraged 

Paul from talking. to her. They pro- 

ceeded without further delay, and got 

home. The ſound of a horn, which had 

been agreed upon as a ſignal, gave to the 

various ſearchers the welcome intelligence 

that Lucy was brought back; and, in 

a little 
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A little - time, they! all e * de 
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In the: ty; and Mrs. Am- 
_ _ brook; with Miſs Layton, had alſo arrived: 
and, aware of the inconvenience of the cot- 
tage for the preſent condition of its inhabi- 
rants, begged to take Lucy to their houſe, 
and adminiſter every poſſible aſſiſtance to 
her recovery. Lucy's friends were per- 
fectly convinced of the ſincerity of the 
offer: and Mr. Betſon, knowing the bene- 
fit of large airy rooms and other conve- 
niences of Mr. Ambrook's houſe, for ſuch 
à caſe as Lucy's, and aware of the peculiar 
advantage of being early in the applica- 

tion of the means to be uſed for her reco- 
very, urged the acceptance of the offer 
made by Mr. and Mrs, Ambrook. And 
Miſs Layton's propoſal of ſupplying in 
ſome reſpects the place of Mary, in her 
attention to her daughter, cauſed Mary 
and the reſt to acquieſce the more readily 
in the arrangement. 


Les | CNS, Mr, 


( 137. ) 
Mr. Betſon requeſted of Edward, to re- h 
late to him what had- paſſed after his diſ- 
covery of Lucy. He gave the beſt ac- 
count he could recollect, of all that ſeemed 
material to Mr, Betſon's purpoſe. It was 
a a froſty evening in the beginning of De- 
cember. And Mr. Betfon judged that the 
coldneſs of the air had been of uſe to 
Lucy. < You,” - faid he to Edward, 
« ſeem to have gained a degree of ber 
c confidence; | which, in theſe unhappy 
« caſes, is often: material. We muſt look 
te to you as a principal perſon in bringing 
© about her recovery, (Edward colouredy 
ce which, I hope, is neither improbable | : 
« nor very diſtant.” Edward's counte- 7: = 
nance gleamed with joy. Mr. Betſon 
afterwards repeated this to Edward, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of the perſons aſſem- 
bled-at the cottage: and Edward's colour 
was of a deeper dye; but his enjoyment of 
the proſpe&t was not deſtroyed by it. 
Mr, Betſon looked in again upon Eynſ- 
| | n 
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bury, gave directions for the treatment of 
beth the nere and departed. 


27 be company was ſoon ne! of 
what Mr. Betſon had ſaid, that Edward 
ſeemed to have gained a degree of Lucy's 
confidence. They found that ſhe was 
more manageable by him than by any 
other perſon, and more cheerful under his 
treatment of her. The great difficulty 
was, to get her to quit the cottage. 
2 Where is Edward, che phyſician?” faid 
ſhe.” Thoſe who heard this looked with 
pee and interrogative looks at each 
other. Edward was a little perplexed : 

but; endeavouring to return to the feel- 
ings with which he had humoured her 


flancies as they had returned home, he an- 


ſwered, Lou ſhall "ſee, we will procure 
te the - phyſician: he ſhall take care of 
c you.” * had a father once,“ ſaid ſhe. 
Has he cured bim © He ſhall cure 
« _— anſwered Edward, « and your 

| 60 father 
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te father too, we hope. 11 Come, now we 
« are to go.” I had rather not, I had 
« rather not; ſaid ſhe. © But how, then,” 
ſaid he, © are we to cure your father?“ 
% Oh;” ſaid ſhe; if that is it, come 
« along. And ſhe ſet out, readily; 
Edward having hold of her arm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ambrook and Miſs * ton AC- 

companied them. 


1 We aſked Edward whether 
he could communicate his ſecret for the 
management of Lucy: © who muſt now 
« frequently be left,” ſhe ſaid, under 
the direction of myſelf and Miſs Lay- 
ton.“ This again diſconcerted Ed- 

ward a little: but, being ſo ſeriouſly in- 
tent upon a moſt aſſiduous obſervance 
of every method promiſing ſucceſs in Lu- 
cy's recovery, he ſet himſelf to recollect 
each particular which ſeemed to have 
had a good effect upon her. And al- 
though, in anſwering Mrs. Ambrook, 
he avoided, as much as he could, every 

or. 
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hr which might place him in the fight 
of a lover, yet he mentioned Lucy's ima- 
gination of one Edward a phyſician, and 
the manner in which he had given into 
it. Aſter which he took leave for the 
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FT he events of this day had been very 
fatiguing to Eynſbury. His long conver- 
ſation with Lucy had deceived him as well 
us her, in that reſpect. "Enjoying the 
delight of returning vigour, and drawn 
on by the extremely intereſting nature 
of the converſation, he had unawares in- 
dulged in it beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence: and he would probably have re- 
pented of ſuch impredence, under the ſuf- 
fering of at leaſt ſome Might relapſe, had 
nothing more ſerious occurred. Add to 
this the fight of Lucy's fall upon the 
floor, his exertions of mind and body to 
prevent or counteract the effects of the 
liquid he had ſwallowed by miſtake, and 
Sun actual diſorder which had taken place 

5 from 


G 


0 24H Dd 
from it; and there will be no ſurpriſe 


chat he ſnould be fatigued and depreſſed, 
to a great degree. Fhe conſequence was 
a diſturbed and feveriſh night, and hor- 
rid pictures of Lucy before his eyes, un- 
dergoing a variety of tortures. Nut he 
had not yet been informed of the parti- 
cular; manner in which ſhe had been af- 
ken, her . en 46! 


In a few days, 3 he had fo _ 
recovered from the effects of the unhappy 
miſtake, that it was judged: proper to 
tell him openly of her condition. There 
was the leſs difficulty in this taſk, on ac- 
count of her apparent amendment in that 
time, and the fair proſpect of her being 
ere long reſtored to her father and. family. 
But, notwithſtanding this ſoftening of the 
intelligence, Eynſbury was evidently ſunk 
by it. 8 It threw him into a ſtupor; and 
deſtroyed all thoſe cheerful moments which 
had begun to increaſe daily in number and 
Went, by his advancing recoverv. 
When 


T0) 


4 e 
< When ſhall I ſee her? ſaid he. Mr. 
ce Berſon;” anſwered: Mary, „ urges at 
ee preſent a ſtrong neceſſity for delaying 
ce chat ſatisfaction: if indeed you could 

« derĩve any from the fight. © But he ſays 
er that, for the ſake of both, it ſnould by 
no means be permitted at preſent. 
« Well,” ſaid he in a feeble, but mild, 
tone of voice, ©1 bow my head to miſ- 
cc Groans.” Le | | 


nd 


. 


'T his Goode not W like the is 

Fes 0 unbroken and elevated ſpirit of 
Eynſbury. Mary felt the difference: but it 
was not unnatural to her. She knew that 
Lucy was, to her ſather, a different thing 
from lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels. When his houſe was burnt 
down, he could not only put on a coarſe 
jacket inſtead of a good coat, and handle 
a plough; but he could do this with a 
light heart and a gay countenance. But, 
if his Lucy was loſt, loſt in a way ſo me- 
r to his eyes, and by a cauſe ſo 

8 touching 
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touching to his heart, could even the 
ſtrength of Eynſbury's mind ſtand againſt 
ſuch a misfortune ? Add to this, that his 
mind had not at preſent its uſual ſtrength ; 
being enfeebled by his illneſs. Yet, even 
under this preſſure, he remained an ex- 
ample for imitation. He yielded to no 
extravagant effuſions of paſſion: but ex- 
erted his weakened powers, to ſubſtitu te 
a ſober, ſteady, and mild ſubmiſſion, in 
the place of that magnanimous cheerful- 
neſs which, on all former occaſions, 
he had been able to maintain, 
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Loc had great aids, to contribute to 
her reſtoration:ſkilful preſcription, at- 
tendants in whom ſagacity, diligence, and 


affection, were rivals, her own ſettled 
habits of health and regular life, a due 


mixture of tranquillity and action, with all 
the benefit of air and exerciſe, in the re- 
tirement of Mr. Ambrook's gardens, that 
the ſeaſon of the year would allow, and 


laſtly, the ſociety of Miſs Flora at pro- 


per intervals and under due regulations. 
It was found that the light and eaſy mo- 
tions of Flora, with her childiſh talk cor- 
reſponding to them, had an effect upon 
Lucy which ſeemed to promiſe a ſolid 


advantage. Mrs. Ambrook and Miſs 
Layton could draw Lucy on into little 


conve rſations 


6 
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| converſations, by che help of Flora and 
ber playthings. And nothing elſe ſeemed 
ſo readily and ſo effectually ta bring on the 
kind of conyerfation; which was ;thought = 
ſuitable to Lucy's ſtate of mind, and likely 
to promote her recovery. Edward alſo 
became a great favourite with, Flora : and 
Lucy, in the company of theſe tuo: would 
often converſę for & time in a manner 
which could not perhaps. be diſtinguiſhed 
from the language of a, perſon. whole fa- 
culties were in their due ſtate. She alſo 
frequently ſnewed, indiſtinctly, a recallec- 
tion of perſons. Edward, having full per- 
miſſion and invitation to attend upon 
Luc at Mr, Ambrook's, (both from Mr. 
Betſon's: recommendation and the effect 
which his preſence; and mode of addreſſ- 
ing her evidently had,) did not fail to 
ſpend every moment with er . * 
could command. PR Ws. 


* 
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Flora, and Lucy had, for ſome time join 
Vor. I. f ed 


| (146 Y 
&d in the converſation and an attention 


to Flora's play, ſhe became ſilent. Ere 
ee obſerved her to be drowſy. 
Without quitting her abruptly, he en- 
gaged more fully in play with Flora; and, 
after a while, obſerved Luey to be in- 
tirely overeome with ſleep. He mode- 
rated the noiſe of Flora's play: but con- 
trived ſuch amuſement ſor her as produced 
a gentle lulling noiſe. Unwilling to awake 
Lucy, even by ceſſation of the noiſe, he 
perſevered for a great length of time, and 
ſucceeded in te! the ound __ 
wee 2 


1 


Ly hin, without "EVER to be 
awaked by them.” He waited till ſhe ap- 
peared to be certainly awake, and un- 
likely to return to fleep. He then went 
up to her, and was met by a look which 
filled his ſoul with joy. Edward,“ ſaid 
ſhe, with a gentle trepidation and faint 
_ <olouring, © what has brought you and me 
* "—_— " his is Mr. Ambrook's par- 

Jour. 


( 149 ) 
« Jour. And Flora! But where, then, 


c are Mr. and Mrs. Ambrook ?“ _ 


cc are gone out airing,” ſaid Flora; ff 
« they let me bring' my plapchinge here: 


ce becauſe you were poorly, and I might 
« come and be with you.“ Lucy and 


Edward were ſilent. Flora ſaid, t Miſs 


& Layton | will be here preſently, I dare 
went towards the door. Edward: felt pe- 


culiarly intereſted; and was afraid of in- 


rerniiphine,? without 2 diſtinctly 


. 
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16. And ad en cal ous: ſaid Lucy to 


Flor te that I was poorly?” © Yes,” 
fad Flora: © and that, if I cbud make 
you well again, they would all love me.“ 


« They love you without that,” ud Lu- 
cy: © but I do not know that I am poor 

« Jy.— Vet, I think I don't feel myſelf 
« vaſtly ſtout.I am eonfuſed/ I believe; 
« Pray, Edward, tell mel It is an odd 
But, have I been - 


0 un to aſk. 
H 2 | Edward 


1 
| 
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„ 
Edward was fo wrapped” up in delight, 
ar ſeeing her eyes acknowledge? him de- 
|  bifively: as the true and real Edward, ar 
diearing her ſpealc to him as himfelf;, that 
His delight, indeed, was greatly checked 
by a dread of ſome deception: or relapſe. 
But this rather added to that ſuſpenſion of 
bis powers, which eee * > giving 
hee TOR tere 
tio ii ain He Ee 
Ain Lucy fd hey ane 
ec been out of health. I am very glad to 
« ſee you look ſo much better. Do you 
*-find-yourfleeprefrifbing:?” © You have 
d obſerved me aſleep, then; ſhe ſaid ;— 
© yes, it has been a ſweet Ncep. And 
* Lhad-fuch a pleaſant dream. My father 
Thad been ill: and he was juſt recover- 
dd edi and he looked ſo uncommonly 
*. well. And there was my mother, and 
then ſpoke quick and low and avoided all 
. l ſaying, & __ was there : 


xc and 


— . 
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« and y e then ſhe ſcemed to 
break off from what ſhe was going to 
fay; and added, and my father looked 
indeed charmingly.I am pretty well, 
4 believe, now; ſaicl ſhe, riſing from 
her feat and beginning to Walk. And 

s yet, I don't know 1 am very weak. 
« Take hold of this arm,” he ſaid, and 
„walk a few. ſteps. „Let us walk 
c home, aid ſhe Fet, we ſhoulet 
tale our leave of Mrs. Ambrock.“ 
In Lucy improved ſitution, nothing was 
more natural than a plbaſant dream: hor, 
under the cirebmſtances, was there any 
more natural fubject for a pleaſant dream, 
than her father's return to health; which 
accidentally coincided, in n wir 
me: agent 5 ; 
* t tel vv . Gd Edwatd; | 

* you have been fo ill that it was thought 

* . to actept the offer of Mes. Am. 
© brook, who intreated leave to remove 
vou hither : and the attentions which 
| PO. OL « have 
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Shave been paid here to your health, 
will, I now hope, have proved effec- 
e tal,” „ And, how long,” ſaid ſhe, 
& have I been here? *Not many weeks,” 
he anſwered, ſmiling. Weeks, Ed- 
e ward?“ ſhe exclaimed: © but ſpeak 
e ſeriouſly.” -.* Seriouſly,” ſid he, * the 
_ «beft thing you can do, in my opinion, 
e is to defer/inquiries of that fort till your 
health and ſtrength are further con- 
_ < firmed.” © And are you,” ſhe aſked, 
my phyſician?” * You never heard,” 
ſaid he, of Edward the phyſician ?“ 
And, as ſoon as the words were uttered, 
he wiſhed them back again; leſt they 
ſhould: lead to an unweleome train of 
ideas, hentroſargatten, |; 125 N 
BD... Edward the ohyfician FP? he repone- 
ed. How jocoſe you are? Did 
you noi jeſt about that before ?—I am 
extremely confuſed, I believe I have 
cc dreamt: about a phyſician, | Miſs Lay- 
« ton may be better informed than you 


3 cc 
erben P 7 7 H are. 


3 „„ 
« are. I can aſk ber, you know.” Ed- 


ward took alarm: and ſtrongly intrested 


her to wait a ſhort time before ſhe per- 
plexed herſelf with inquiries. She ſaw 
that he was now in. earneſt; and, with 
the temper of her father, acquieſced. He 
left her with Flora; that he might carry 
the joyful tidings, and prevent any per- 
ſon coming in uninformed, who might 
diſtreſs Lucy by ſurpriſe, by queſtions, 
or by giving her more information of her 
15 eee ee e 

e . ve | 1 | ; 


| Mr. and Mrs. 3 and Miſs 
Layton received the news with extreme 
joy. A ſervant happening to enter, Mrs. 
Ambrook could not withhold from her 
the ſatisfaction of knowing the favour- 
able change which had taken place in 
the beloved Lucy. The intelligence was 
ſoon ſpread amongſt the ſervants: and a 
buzz of joy was heard throughout the 
manſion, This ſhewed the immediate ne- 
"E's ET el 
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ceſſity of conveying the news to Eynſ: 
bury's cottage. Edward, in quitting 
Lucy, had intended to return to her im- 
mediately. But, ſeeing now that he was 
che proper perſon to be the meſſenger of 
the news, he denied himſelf the other plea- 
ſure, and ſoon found himſelf Aeris al _ 
of being 10 welcome a nene 


: Aon n two an Mr. 
= Aube In that time her father had 
nearly completed bis recovery. He was 
able to walk to Mr. Ambrook's, and had 
walked an equal diſtance. He burned. 
with defire tobſee Lucy: but, by the ad- 
vice of the ſurgeons, who dreaded the 
danger of diſturbing her imagination, he 
had reſtrained himſelf from going. When 
he heard the tidings from the mouth of 
Edward, Now,” faid he, © we ſhall no 
< longer be parted.” Edward looked 
grave, but ſaid nothing. Mary, ſaid | 
Eynſbury, this is like a new hfe.” 
TT. . were ſtruck with Edward's 

grave 


— 


A 
prave marner. Fou know,“ fiid Mary, 
Edward has beet! her phyſician. And, 
if he ſees any objection to your ſeeing: 
e her quite ſo ſoon, it behoves not only 
« the qr; but the er K the rate 
« to tem of Fe 5 5 
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And true it was, i — had A 
intenſely applied his mind to 6bferve how- 
Lucy was affected by whatever was ſaid 
or done to ber, that he was 4 better judge 
than any other perſon, of What The was: 
likely to bear without hazard of injury. 
From Mary's ſpeech he aſſumed a confil _ 
dence to give his opinion, that, confider= 

ing Lucy's" converſation” and apparent 
ore even ince ſhe began to ſpeak. 
with perfect coherence, he could not re- 
frain from expreſſing a wiſh that a delay 
of one more day might be allowed. 
Eynſbury liſtened earneſtly to the particu- 
lars ſubſequent to her awaking out of the 
fleep: and, reflecting how intimately con- 
NF nected he was with the cauſe of her des 
H 5 rangempnts, 
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„ . 
ö | rangement, he thought it the ſaſer deter- oY 
mination to wait the tidings of one more 

day. Paul was gone, before this time, to 
4 ſee Hig arcovend Aer. 


1 | Next os Mr. Betſon was at 

Edington: and, having carefully liſtened 
to exery information, principally Edward's, 
about Lucy's progreſs ſince he laſt ſaw 
her, and made every inquiry and obſerva- 
tion reſpeCting her preſent ſtate, he ven- 


tured to give a decided opinion that it was 


WOES. a of C 


now ſafe to introduce to each other the fa- 
ther and daughter, ſeparated by a circum- 
ſtance ſingularly cruel. Had the intro- 
duction been an exhibition to which mo- 
ney could have admitted Mr. Betſon, he 
would gladly have paid a higher price 
than is uſually paid at public ſpectacles: 
but he could not induce himſelf to at- 
tempt to interfere with a private ſcene fo 
exquiſitely delicate, and liable to be much 
g injured by his preſence, Lucy's fitua- 
4 * indeed, did not appear ſo remark- 
3 ably 


— 
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ably intereſting as that of her father. Be- 
cauſe, as far as _ be gathered, ſhe 
did not recollect the adminiſtering of the 
| poiſonous phial; and Mr, Betſon recom- 
mended that ſhe ſhould be kept in ignor- 
ance on, that head, at leaſt till after their 
incroduRtion to each other, 


| Aber Mr. Berſan's fattion received, 
Eynfbury thought no more of delay. As 
Lucy had not yet appeared in the village, 
and it was determined, for the confirma- 
tion of her health, that ſhe ſhould remain 
a while longer at Mr. Ambrook's, her 
father went thither to ſee her. She knew 
pretty accurately his ſituation: having 
gradually recollected that part of bis ill- 
neſs which was previous to the miſtake in 
the medicine, and having received in ge- 
neral terms a tolerable account. t of his ſtate 
ſince that time. 


Edward 8 upon the confidence a 
Placed in him, reſpecting the care of Lucy, 
e to 


66 

to attend upon Eynſbuty, with Mary and 
Paul, to Mr. Ambrook's. © She muſt 
not,“ faid Edward, © be taken by ſur- 
* priſe.” Go forward, then,” faid Paul: 
« ſhe has profpered, I think, under your 
care; and I might be alittle blunter with 
c her than you will be.” Edward ſcarte- 
ly knew how to receive this ſpeech in the 
preſence of Eynſbury: but, by going for- 
ward, he avoided all difficulty. He told 
Lucy of the near approach of her father 
and mother. She appeared ſomewhat agi- 
tated. Edward dreaded the conſequence; ; 
and his looks, if Lucy attended to them, 
would promote what he wiſhed to pre- 

vent. Imagine only,” faid he, « that 
« you eren your father laſt night; and 
« that you are ow going to bid him 
re good morrow.“ Is it w caſy ?” faid 
ſhe. The party entered the houſe, W377 


N Mr. and Mrs. Ambrook, and Mr. and 
Miſs. Layton, | were about to force their 


| as and to leave Lucy to her fa- 
| ther, 


n 
ther, upon che ſame principle of delicacy | 
48 bad guided Mr. Berſon. But, 'before 
they quitred the room, Eynfbury entered 
tr. In his countenance appeared an aſ- 
ſumed cheerfulneſs; through which were 
viſible many ſerious workings of his ſoul: 
yet, in the compoſition, j Joy was not wand 
ing. But all this was to be caught at a 
glance. For Lucy was in his arms in an 
inſtant: and che countenat ces of both were 
kid from ven. a 


Oil ety i, 1 cd: aon e 


' Not a word was uttered; © © tha there 
been a cool obſerver in "the" room, he 
might haye remarked a perfect ſilence 
| throughout ; ; except : an inſtantaneous burſt 
of emotion in Paul, which ſeemed to take 
him by ſurpriſe, as if he had not imagined. 
that joy might open a flood. of tears. 
The , obſerver might have remarked. in 
Edward a preſſing anxiety, a dread of bad 
effects from Lucy's exertions, and a ſtrik- 
ing attitude of preparation for relieving 
her if her ſtrength ſhould yield. In Mary, 


joy 
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Joy mixed with conjugal and maternal af- 
©  fedQion, but placidly expreſſed. In Mr. 
Ambrook, the higeſt glow of benevolent 
_ ſympathy ;—felicity palpably conſtituted 
by that of others. In Layton, a great de- 
gree of the ſame beneyolent ſympathy ; ; 
but ſhaded with a gentle habitual melan- 
choly, which might receive, at this mo- 
ment, ſome augmentation from a ſecret 
effect of Lucy's being probably conſigned 
to another than himſelf, In Mrs. Am- 
brook and Miſs Layton, a more ordinary 
kind of ſympathy, and leſs e marked 
in the n. | 


Edward's i impatience burſt through r re- 
ftraint. He went up to Lucy, laid ſoftly 
bold of her, and as if to ſupport her ; but 
at the ſame time gently looſened her from 
her father. The ſeparation was not ſtrong- 
ly reſiſted on either part. Sit down, 
Lucy ;“ faid her father: © that's my 

© good girl.“ The company ſat down, 
Converſation was attempted, But one 

fubject 


Vo 
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ſubject Was dangerous, as coming too near | 15 


the preſent matter: another was inſipid, 
as going too far from it. At length Mr. 
Ambrook hit off a mild and eaſy ſtrain, 
which ſlightly touched now and then upon 
the preſent circumſtances, but ſcarcely 

gave one ſenſation of alarm, even to the 


irritable nerves of Edward. When ap- | 


pearances were become tranquil, and 
Eynſbury and his daughter could: addreſs 
each other in a ſtyle approaching to their 
uſual unconſtrained and familiar manner, 
in which the nicely diſcerning eye alone 
could obſerve a continued flow of deli- 
cate affection, but which had long ago 
captivated Edward; he had reſolution to 
tear himſelf from the party, and attend 
Paul to thoſe occupations which neceſſity , 
had compelled them in ſome MEE to 
neglect. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Ambrook intreated Eynſ- 
bury to give as much of that day as he 
could, to their houſe, And, as that houſe 

TINY... contained 


ern 
. the newly-recovered Lucy, her 
father needed not much intreaty. Indeed, 
could the have been baniſhed: from his 
choughts, he could have indulged greatly 
in paſſing the day with Mr. and Mrs. Am- 
factors, and with their gueſts, whoſe me- 
morable evening viſit to his cottage had 
been to him a fund of pleaſure and flatter- 
_ ing ſatisfaction. Gradually his extraordi- 
nary attention to Lucy ſubſided: which. 
made way for his enjoyment of thoſe 
_ eſteemed friends, in this his Nr Nn _ 
houſe. N 
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—Lvcy's recovery advanced apace,. 


And Edward thought it now again allow- 


able to addreſs her on the ſubject of love, 


jebt of a marriage with his daughter. 1 


© underſtand,“ faid he, © that you have 


et been informed who is my father. He 
« js Nightly acquainted with Mr. Am- 
brook, and has occaſionally been at 
- © Edington.”* © I underſtand,” faid Eynſ- 
bury in a good-humoured way of jeſt, 


ce who you /ay your father is. Edward 


« for ſo, I conceive, you ſtill wiſh me to 
« ſtyle you Edward, I could riſk my life 
ce upon your word. Does it follow that 
« I ſhall riſk the happineſs of Lucy?” 
Let that happineſs,” replied Edward, 

| « be 


— — — 


6162) 
he put to no riſk which this world can 
{ d avoid. You will give me no offence 
« by any application, direct or indirect, to 
de my. father; nor by any inquiries after 
e his character and circumſtances. Nor, 
« I think, if I make a requeſt-to him, will 
te he object to confirm the converſation 
« which paſſed between us; and, in par- 
FA « ticular, that part of it in. which he aſſur- 
5 e ed me of ſome ſhare of his property, al- 
1 e though I ſhould ſolicit in marriage the 
« perſon I deſcribed : who is no other 
ce than your beloved Lucy. Mr. Am- 
« brook can probably aſſiſt you in mak 
. “ ing the inquiries you may think expedi- 
4 | s ent. Be not afraid of any ſuppoſed un- 
Ell KC willingneſs in e to abide the teſt of 
1 L ſuch i * 3 
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| 1 You talk, ” "ſaid Eynſbury, * con- 
= 7" "OY 18 in an open and manly ſtrain. And, 
Wl | ce if I ſhould make the inquiries, it cannot 
Bll c ſo well be faid that I make them from 

1 cc 57 doubts J entertain, as from a ſenſe 
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« of. my duty to Lucy: in whoſe intereſts 


« ] would not have it ſaid, that I had 
« omitted any practicable method for ob- 


te taining every ſecurity. But I ſhould 
« wiſh to hear from your own mouth the 


« things which I have only. receiyed- 


« through the medium of others.” Ed- 
ward gave him a minute and faithful nar- 
rative. After which, Eynſbury faid that 
he ſhould trouble Mr. Ambrook with a 
little converſation upon the ſubje& : add- 
ing, If 1 hould diſcover any thing which 
« ſhould make me think it a duty to re- 
« fiſt the pretenſions of the man who pre- 
« ſerved my worthy benefactor, of the la- 
« bourer - who has ſerved me with ſuch 
« zeal and entered ſo ſuitably, into my 
0 little domeſtic circle, and of the P 
« cian Edward, or (to ſpeak ſeriouſly) of one 
«to whom we ſeem indebted. for. a large 
« ſhare in the active reſtoration of our poor 
« Joſt girl, as ſhe appeared to be; 1 ſhould 
er then have a more cruel taſk to execute 
« than ever yet was laid upon me, ad- 


« yanced 


0 
= , 


| ( 164 b) ; 
« yanced as Lam in bie. But 1 Felt it 
« not.“ I thank you,” replied Edward. 
< But,” rejoined Eynſbury, in hafte, * all 
A this gdes on the fippoſition that the girl 
* herſelf wiſhes the connexion. . * And 
ce al I wiſh,” anfwered Edward, goes 
on the ſame ſuppoſition. It is her will- 
ing, not her reluctant, hand; that 1 
* would take. erg em rr r 
ir n e e e 
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pech evident, and that without the necef- 
fity of fearching for them through the ar- 
tificial concealments of a diſguiſe pretend - 
ing to exceſſive modeſty, her father was, 
anxious to fatisfy his mind, that he was 
neither doing wrong to Mr. Campley in 
encouraging bis ſon, nor to Lucy in ex- 
poſing her to any deception. He had al- 
ready ſuch evidence as would have ſatisfi- 
ed moſt men, in caſes, where it favoured 
their inclinations. He had the word of 
Mr. Layton, in ſupport of Edward's aſſer- 

| tion 


{ 59 
ion that he was the ſon of Mr, Campley ; 
and, for the reſt, he had the word. of a man 
who had ſerved him faithfully in the hum- 
ble capacity of - labqurer for nearly two 
years, who either had. really the aſſurance 
of ſome property from his father though he 
ſhould marry Lucy, or elſe was willing for 
the ſake of her to continue the labourer's 
life ; and who, by his acquirements gras 
dually opened to Eynſpury's view, had | 
evidently received an education, far ſupe- þ 
rior to that of a common labourer, and 2p I 
which plaged bim at leaſt on a level with 
W n | 1 


But e was a man 5 did not 
Ten hit pretty good evidence aſuf- 
ficient excuſe for not procuring better, if 
within his reach; when. matters of ſuch 
importance were in hand. He had a ſe- 

rious converſation with Mr. Ambrook on 

The reſult was, that they both ſhould — 

write to Mr. Campley z requeſting his  ..- 
confirmation 
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confirmation @ Edward's account. They 
wrote accordingly. Who ſuſpected,” 
. faid Mr. Ambrook, in the converſation 
above-mentioned, © that, by my accident, 
te and the humane and courageous affiſt- 
er ance which relieved me from it, I was 
7 introducing a labburer to you, to Lucy 
A lover, to us all a friend? For ſuch 
ce he muſt ever be with me, till I diſcover 
e him to be a deceiver.” © How he 
© would elſe have introduced himſelf,” 
faid Eynſbury, I know not. He would 
e have found it difficult to diſcover a 
ce ſtronger recommendation to the favour 
« of all within my cottage, than the reſcue 
de he made.” Mr. Ambrook received 
pleaſure from this, with help of the very 
ſtrong conviction which he had, that it 
vas ſpoken in perfect ſincerity. But both 
the hearer and the ſpeaker felt themſelves 
upon the verge of real or apparent flattery. 
They had more reſpect for each other, and 


DOI Ty of eng, than would ſuffer 
| them 
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them to les and they were wks en- 
Segel! in a a different YM 


« J have ſeveral mes,” faid Mr. Am- 
brook, © intended to tell y you the firſt time 
« ſaw you (but have hitherto regularly 


« forgot) that I ſaw lately an advertiſe- 


« ment in a newſpaper, which brought 
« you to my mind. Some perſons, I be- 
© lieve, if ſeeing no greater proſpect than 
« T do, of its affecting you, would have 
c ſuppreſſed the mention of it. But it is 


ce a ſort of principle with me, to give in 


« general the intelligence that occurs, 
« great or ſmall; and leave the perſon 


ce concerned to attend to it or not.“ In- 


« telligence, did you fay?” demanded 
Eynſbury : © is there intelligence in an 
« advertiſement likely—no, not likely you 
cc ſeem to ſay, to affect me. But, pray, 


what can there be, to put you in Ag 
« of me?“ 


If I were not  alking to a : Phe 
« pher,” 


1680 


4 1 « pher,” ſaid. Mr. Ambrook jeſtingly, 
I 1 ſhould be afraid of raifing expeRta- 
| . tions.“ © Perhaps,” replied Eynſbury, 
[© & * you will raiſe. chem, if you do not come 
3 | ſhortly to the point.. Mr. Ambrook 


- © = wel$cithitcy 


panes, « Your mother's name, I think, 
© was not Glynn; becauſe 1 ſeem to re- 
|- | ce member pretty diſtinctly what her name 
ce was. But, have I not heard you men- 
te tion ſome anceſtor of the name of 
<c Glynn?” ce It is poſſible,” _ anſwered 
3 Eynſbury. ce The advertiſement I ſaws,” 
5 faid Mr. Ab ce inquired, BE think, 
5 > < for an heir to ſome perſon of that name. 
< But he had been dead fo long, that I 
ec paid not much attention to it. Poſſibly 
I could find the paper that contains the 
Wt”: « advertiſement. It was careleſs of me, 
EZ 0 e "Þ ought to have | preſerved it 


W 
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= e ob are growing ſerious upon it,” 
| ſaid Eynſbury: : © you would not remain 
«ſoa long _ if you were in our cot- 


2 
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« tage when we bandy about nen of 
« Glyang in ſome of dur frolickſome 
mods. It is almoſt the only ſpecies of 
« frolick from which we have excluded 


cin me I don't» know what it is — that 
has prevented me from mentioning it 


« to. you. There will, I chink, be no 


harm in my mentioning it. For I kn] 
c that, at my deſire, you will Conſine it to 
your own breaſt. “ You -know-my* 
« principle, ſaid Mri Ambrooks: man 


« and wife are not one perſon; where che 
« ſecret of a friend is concerned. Mrs: 


« Ambrook/ and I are in perfect uniſon” 
* here; and, I believe, we! drd:notule(3* 
e intimately one, in our affections, on tiis 
« account. But this you have heard be- 
« fore: whereas yomare going to tell! me 
e new I am ſildntz ' π]⁰0, 
i EH Nö b“ 

« We tacks at homes r 
Eynſbury, * which we*callettie:Banoner.” 
« It came on gradually. We would ſup- 
Vor. II. * te pole 


* 


* 


„ 
r poſe purſelves deſcended from Sir 
Pumpkin Pippin, baronet; but a young- 
er branch. Then we would be the eld- 
_ « eſt branch, and retain the wealth and ti- 
tie of che family. Then we would be 
v the eldeſt branch, but diſinherited, and 
e in our actual ſtate of poverty. I attend- 
« ed cloſely to the effect of all this upon 
Paul and Lucy: and thought I diſcern- 
ed much of that ſpirit of contempt for 
e the mere loſs or defect of externals, 
with which I had laboured to inſpire 
« them. Having got thus far, I was an- 
«xious to know what difference might 
« ariſe, if they had any idea that fuch was 
gur real deſcent. For I judged that, if 
« they could retain the ſame impreſſions 
« under the ſuppoſition of reality, as they 
_ « felt in the fictitious caſe, I could no way 
| * better train them to what] wiſhed. But 
| Hee. cautiouſly, and in the way of 
«c experiment: as was 2 98 8 ——— 
4 their childhood.” 
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. 
c How?” exclaimed Mr. Ambrook. 
« Reality? What is this?“ In the end, 
reſumed Eynſbury, © they had come to be 
ce informed that their grandfather's grand- 
« father, Sir Euſtace Glynn, baronet, diſ- 
c inherited his cldeſt ſon, -Everard, and 
« left the family eſtate to his ſecond ſon, 
©« Archibald; that Sir Everard, after his 
ce father's death, declined the uſe of the 
ce title, and, as others change their names 
© on acquiring a fortune, he changed his 
« becauſe he had loſt one. He did not 
« chuſe to drag the name of Glyna 
e through the dirt of poverty: but, think- 
« ing that Eynſbury could not ſuffer diſ- 
ce grace, he adopted it, Along with his 
« title and name, he quitted his place of 
« abode, removed to a great diſtance, liv- 
cc ed totally ſeparated from the family of 
« Glynn, and ſet himſelf ume bis a 
60 * fortune. f 


A « But are you Fr Fo Mr. Ambrook | 
alked, It is not my buſineſs,” anſwer- 
wal Fa I 2 ed 


„ þ eo 
- ”_ 


(my) 
ed Eynſbury, to train you, Sir, as I have 
trained my children. I am ſtrictly ſeri- 


. ous, according to the beſt information 


ce that I have received from my father. 


, And, although doubts did ariſe, about 


< revealing the matter to my children, I 


determined, at length, to reveal it: tak- 
ing what appears the moſt natural 


<« courſe, that of handing down to the 
t next generation the plain ſtate of facts. 
« I ſee no reaſon, yet, to apprehend any 


& had conſequence to either of my chil- 
c dren. Mr. Ambrook, I know you would 


et be delighted to ſee Lucy, when. ſhe puts 
on Miſs Glynn, or (as firſt it was) Miſs, 
«Pippin, the baronet's daughter.” That, 
I am ſure, I ſhould;”- ſaid Mr. Am- 
brock. You would ſee indeed,“ replied 


Eynſbary, . what is not ſeen in a perſect 


t actreſs, that: ſhe is all the time ſecretly 


ec making humour of the perſonage that ſhe 

— * repreſents. In the preſent caſe, it may 
ei not be amiſs,” But, ſaid Mr. Am- 
brock, 4 1 go on with. your ſtory. 


4 ple | i Eynibury 
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Eynſbury did fo. Everard Eynſbury 


« gave to his ſon; the plain name of Sa- 
«© muel. Samuel migrated afreſh. And 
e he had a ſon, to whom he gave the name 
of George: and whom, if the genealogy 


« is rightly traced, you now; Sir, have be- 


« fore your eyes. Everard and Samuel 
© made ſome improvement in their pro- 
c perty. So did George in his. A fire 
e indeed made pretty free with it: but no 
c great harto, you know, has come of that. 


« And, with help of good friends, and 


e good children, he is now xgain proſper- 
dung at as great a rate as a man who has 
moderation may lock for. My father 
« taught me this qpinion, that the poor 
«deſcendants of rich men, ſtill more of 
«titled perſons, have a more difficult part 
@ to act, in rhe eye of the world, than 
« thoſe whoſe anceſtors were in the ſame 
«low ſtation with therhſelves. On this 
« account we have attempted to preſerve 
© the ſecret within the family. And, I 

« believe, we have hitherto ſucceeded.” 
Ty Bas 
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v1 « Paul“ ſaid Mr. Ambrook, © is the 
a « preciſe man for keeping a ſecret faith- 
« fully: nor do I apprehend that Lucy 
« will be deficient.—But we muſt really 
« examine the advertiſement.” - © That,” 
anſwered Eynſbury, may be reſerved, 1 
t fancy, for another time. Let me enjoy 
© one more quiet night, before you faixly 
«ſer me upon dreaming about it. If 
« Lucy hears of our coming to an eſtate, 
« ſhe will be frightened. A title would be 
cc ſtill worfe. Unleſs indeed,” recollect- 
ing himſelf, © the ſhould think it would 
s ſecure Edward. That is a new conſi- 
« deration with Lucy: — and, as it deſerves 
* to be, a very weighty one.“ We 
« were. uſed to call you her lover,” ſaid 
Mr. Ambrook. © That is. flattering to 
* an old man,” ſaid Eynſbury : © but I 
« muſt go to my family at home. Time 
* will come, I hope, that I ſhall get Lucy 
cc out of your hands.” As they wiſhed 
each other a good night, Mr. Ambrook 
ſaid, © Sick do you know how long Sir 
| | «© Euſtace 


„ 

« Fuſtace has been dead?“ «I believe, 
replied Eynſbury, © it might be aſcertain- 
ed to be within ſixty years. I think fo, 


« dom to have been delayed much beyond 


« the age of twenty-one,” 
[ 4 CH AP. 


« In our family, marriage ſeems bur ſel- 
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In a ſhort time, the following letter 
was received by Mr. Ambrook. 


- 


00 My dear Sir, 


« My ſon is a boy: and acts like a boy. 

« But his veracity ſtands, as it always has 
e ſtood, unimpeached. For he is of the 
te family of Campley. When he talked 
e to me concerning his wild project, 
&« (which you, Sir, cannot poſſibly ap- 

5 * prove, though you have not thought 
Mis + © proper to expreſs any diſapprobation,) 
e ] ayoided all general threats of diſinhe- 

ce riting. I was of opinion, he would be 
ce more thoroughly perſuaded that I was 
b « in carneſt, if my threats ſhewed more 
= AL - „„ moderation 


ww 


E M -: 

ce moderation and more reflexion. He 
« has diſappointed me. But my word is 
« paſſed :—and my name is Campley. 


« He will have the pittance of property 
* which he has told you of. When here- 
« after he repents, on ſeeing his younger 


« brother the affluent poſſeſſor of Beech- 
« wood hall, and finding himſelf beſet 
ce with a numerous family, who perhaps 
© muſt labour for bread, his repentance 


« will come too late. I wiſh he was 


« elſewhere at preſent. For I. meant 


« to aſk my old friends at Edington, 


cc whether it would ſuit their conveni- 
« ence to receive a viſit from me in the 
« courſe of a few weeks: when I ſhould 
« propoſe introducing to them the ſon 
«who is to be my heir, — certainly ſo, if 
« Edward ſhould perſiſt in his imprudent 
“and boyiſh imaginations. The diftreſs 
« which Edward's ſituation may occaſion 


« to my worthy friend Mr. © Ambrook, 


« when he is receiving at his houſe the 


I 5 | e father 


9 
father and brother of fo imprudent : | 
© young: _ is painful to me. 


% ce 
| B 8 Han; I am, Kc. 


St of January. e Jonx CAurLEx.“ 


| Ir was painful alſo to Mr. Ambrook, 
to reflect, that ſo deſerving a young man 


as Edward ſhould be expoſed to the dif- 


ficulties implied in the laſt part of his fa- 


ther's letter, by a purfuit which, from its 


object and the manner in which it had been 
conducted, did him, in Mr. Ambrook's 
eyes, ſo much credit, 


—— 


Mr. 9 did not * to com- 
municate Mr. Campley' s letter to Eynſ- 
bury: who now ſaw no further inquiries 


to be made. Edward was aſſured of as 


much property as Eynſbury, in his re- 
duced ſtate, could expect in a huſband for 
Lucy. And his character and attainments 
were highly valued by Eynſbury: who had 

therefore 


of a. Ms Le ad — OI 
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therefore the ſatisfaction of reſting the 
matter upon Lucy's affections. If thoſe 


ſhould appear to be ſteadily fixed, ſo as 
to promiſe a continuance through the 
trials of the married ſtate, the point 
une to be decided. ee 


He 3 indeed, indulge a e dat, 


if Mr. Campley could be brought to know, 


by his own perſonal acquaintance, the me- ; 


rits of his Lucy, they muſt prevail. But 
Eynſbury had a pretty accurate know- 
ledge of mankind. And, from a reve- 


rie in which his Lucy's charms appeared 


capable of removing all obſtacles in all 
minds, he would awake to the ſober re- 


flexions, that every merit and every 
charm may ſhine in vain before the pre- 


judiced eye, that the ideas of family and 


fortune are capable of ſuperinducing the 


thickeſt film of prejudice, and that, even 
againſt the higheſt poſſible merit, allowed 

and confeſſed, thoſe conſiderations will 
25 LG. ſtand, 


( 280 I 3 
tand, with many perſons, as infuperabl | 
OS, 0 4 connexion oY enn 
3 He eee AA he 
fo Mr. Ambrock : Who ſaid, No; 
not Lucy of the cottage. Bring not 
ce her before Mr. Campley, to try the ex- 
« periment of c,. He is a man 
of fair character; and, I believe, de- 
< {ervedly fo, according to the common 
< and coarſe eſtimation of character. 
But, 1 ſear, he is not the man who 
c would: find a ſtrong reliſh for the pe- 
<.culiar- excellencies of your Lucy ; and 
would perhaps find no reliſh at all for 
them, under his preſent prejudices.— 
< No. Purſue your eſtate and title. 
cc Bring Miſs Glynn, or Miſs Eynſbury, 
che baronet's daughter, before him, — 
And, yet, he appears a man of ſome re- 
ct ſolution. If he ſhould fancy any point 
6 of honour in continuing to reject her, 
60 the: . may be too late. But, at 
cc all 


(14619 5 
cc all events, you muſt indeed give your 
ee gaining a ſituation in life to which, I 

« am convinced, they would do honour ;— 
ce a they have done to OTOL 
tc e are too apt to think incapable! of 

c honour.— Here, Eynſbury, a. 
« tiſement. . I am ſure that, if yourſelf 
ce were but out of the queſtion, you would 
« determine at once to make even this 
tc attempt for their elevation, though not 

« promiſing .much ſuccels.”. _ 


© 7 


Theſe words had weight with Eynſbury. 
They two examined the advertiſement to- 
gether. . And the refult was, that he ſhould 
write a letter purſuant | to the addreſs 
given, and ſtate ſuch pedigree as he was 
able to. aſcertain. .An anſwer arrived, 
ſuch as encouraged him to procure: cer- 
tificates from. the regiſters ,of the pariſhes 
in which his anceſtors. and | himſelf had 
been born. And theſe he tranſmitted to 

the ſame addreſs as the letter firſt written; 


g 


r 7 


. 
along with ſuch other evidences, and re- 
ferences to places and perſons for further 


inquiry, as he could recollect, or Mr. 


Ambrook ſuggeſt. Villainy (if villainy 
there was, which ſeemed moſt probable) 


had had its reign: and Eynſbury had 


now to deal with honeſt men.. In a- 
few weeks. he received the " OS 
letter. 


+ Sir, 


It is painful to caſt ga upon 


one's anceſtors. I intreat your candour 


.in accounting for the facts Tam about 
eto mention. My grandfather was one 


of the executors of Sir Euſtace Glynn: 


« From my grandfather's time, and fur- 
&« ther back, there has been a largifſh 
« box of manuſcripts, illegible to us all 


or nearly ſo, which yet no one has been 


hardy enough to deſtroy, although they 


ec are ſuppoſed uſeleſs ſince the time of 
« the writer, a remote anceſtor of ours. 
= Reer one, within my memory, who 


« has: 


( 183 ) 
> las looked into the box, has contented 
« himſelf with a few leaves at the top, 
« and ſhewn a ſatisfaction in getting them. 
ce again reſigned to the chaos, as we have 
&© termed it. Lately, however, there has 
« been diſcovered, / in this box, a wal of 
« Sir Euſtace, bearing a latter date than 
« the one under which his ſecond fon: 
took poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. 
« It was a diſtreffing thing tome, to take 
« any ſtep towards diſturbing the preſent 
<«-poſſeflor. - Yet, as the diſinheriting of 
« the eldeſt ſon had been matter of noto- 
« riety, and I had heard ſo much of the 
4 circumſtances as to be convinced that 
te the date of the will newly found: was 
« poſterior to the other, I thought it a 
duty ſtrictly incumbent upon me, to = 
* take ſome active meaſure. For the will _ 
_ « appears regular in point of form, and A 
ee the execution of it is regularly atteſted. 
« The moſt deſirable thing ſeemed to be, 
e to obtain, if poſſible, the concurrence 
« of = preſent poſſeſſor, in any neceſſary 


bas inquiry. | 


„ ee 5 
e inguiry. The facrifice in him was cer- 
< tainly very great: but he faid that the 
« path of honeſty was plain before him, 
te and that he had no choice to perplex 
e him. In conſequence, the advertiſe- 
ment was made public which you no- 
e ticed. And, from the evidence you 
cc have laid before us, we have no doubt 
& that you are the true heir to Sir Euſtace. 
« And Mr. Glynn is determined to ſet 
10 che world an example of reſtoring to a 
* man his undoubted right, without wait- 
te ing the deciſion of the law, for the 
te chance of lighting upon a jury who 
ce might err in their deciſion. Sir, you 
* are à ſtranger to me: but, if you have 
ce the ſenſe which I will ſuppoſe of Mr. 
L Glynn's conduct, you will be happy to 
tt hear that he has a ſeparate eſtate which 
« will preſerve him-in a moderate * | 
4 f affluence. | 
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The laſt ſentence. of the letter, gave a 
great relief to Eynſbury's mind. Before 
he came to that, it was impoſſible for 
him to enjoy the proſpect of the eleva- 


tion of his family, without a conſiderable 


mixture of pain on account of the gene- 
rous Glynn. Indeed, the proſpect; of 
elevation was not to him what it is to 
many. He had greatly ſuhdued the gvils 


of poverty, and extracted from the hum 
bleſt flowers the pureſt honey. His fa- 


mily, too, he knew to be at preſent both 
virtuous and happy. That they would 
be either of the two, after ſuch an ele- 
vation, was more than he was able to 
foreſee. Whether it be in the nas 
ture of man, to have ſuch a proſpect 
opening upon him and receive no plea - 
ſure at all from it, we leave 40:th0 nw 
of the reader. 
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It was the ae en of Mr. Ambrook 


and Eynſbury, that Dinſworth's grandfa- 


ther was one of thoſe imperfectly diſhoneſt 
men, 
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men, who, having engaged in a ſcheme 
of villainy, have neither the hardineſs to 
go through with it, nor the laudahle cou- 
rage to retreat and openly abandon the 
enterpriaze. They thought it probable. 
that the perſon or perſons joined with 
him in the executorſhip had intruſted 
him with the deſtruction of the true will; 
but that, perhaps, when his hand was 
ſtretehed out to commit it to the flames, 
it had been forcibly drawn back by ſome 
internal fpring: which might yet be too 
weak to make him brave his partners in 
iniquity, and, under their eye, return to 
the path of vittue. But theſe conjectures 
they gladly quitted; to dwell upon the 
merits of Glynn and Dinſworth: whoſe 
conduct could no where have met with 
more ſtrong and diſtinct approbation than 
in theſe two perſons, to whom it was a 
* to eee _ it in concert. 


e Sir George,” ſaid Mr. -Kriibdoblk; 
ec «gi fon joy mot n of this 


5 c event.“ 


. 17 | 
« event.” I accept the joy with equal 
« cordiality,” returned Eynſbury: but 
« the title I intreat you to omit at pre- 
tt ſent,” Should I induce myſelf, at any fu- 
« tyre time, to make uſe of it, I know not 
« what previous forms or ceremonies may 
te be neceſſary. Continue, if you pleaſe, 
« for the n your uſual ſtyle of ad- 
« dreſſing me.” Mr. Ambrook perceiv- 
ed that he was in earneſt, and complied. 
« As to the name of Eynſbury,”” reſumed 
he, „I own I feel inclined to conti- 
« nue it. But let my wife and children 
_ « determine. It is not one of the points 
of which I feel tenacious.— Vet, E love 
« the name.” © Conſult your wite,” fait 
Mr. Ambrook. © I don't know how 1 
e ſhall open the news to them,” faid 
Eynſbury. Sits 


He collected his family, and faid;. 
* Mary, we have ſeen thefe children 
* ſtand one trial of fortune, and they have 
* not put us to the bluſh, Do you think 


cc they 


( 188 "Y 
<ihey. can ſtand another?“ Mary ap- 
n diſturbed. I would not give 
© you pain, ſaid he: but, you know, it 
is thought neceſſary ſometimes to open 
« cautiouſly a great reverſe of fortune; 
&« and, I believe, with good reaſon.” 
«Our limbs are ſqund, yet, aid Paul: 
et and we know very well what it is to 
* have no other property than the gaſe of 
ce them. If your news be only of that ſort, 
te we are ready for it, I imagine, without 
« further. preface.” . Eynſbury obſerved 
| that Lucy appeared a little tremulous. 
Her mind, though it had recovered: its 
cConſiſtency and rationality, had not per- 
r Wen l its n 


J ec © We are 8 mood,” laid rt. 
bury: « jet us go to our play of the Ba- 
ce ronet. © We will, if you defire it,“ 
faid Lucy: © but I wonder what you 
2 have got to tell us.“ Eynſbury was 
diſconcerted. He had attempted a ſerious 


n and a ſpoctive one. Neither 
ol 


6 189) | 
of them ſucceeded. If,“ ſaid he, «© you # 
cc had albbeen ruined; I could have inform- 
< ed you with leſs difficulty.” © We are 
c not ruined, then, ſaid Paul; * are we?” 
« Only by too much good fortune,” ſaid 
Eynſbury. Have you found another 
erich purſe ?“ ſaid Paul; alluding to the = 
 liberal-benefaQtion of Mr. Ambrook about 
two years ago. Too rich, this time, I. | 
cc fear,” ſaid Eynſbury : «we ie ſhall ſee now | (3 
« what bn we carry.“ | _ 


= 


— 


Having 95 this hold; heptobcedsd calmly 
to inform them of the change in their cir- 
cumſtances and ſtation. And he thought he 13 
perceived, that the playfulneſs with which _ 
they had been accuſtomed to treat the 
ideas of wealth and rank had a happy ef- 
fect on this occaſion, “ So now,” ſaid * 3 
Lucy, © it ſeems we are to play at our 
« old play before company. I had got 
«to do it eaſily enough amongſt ourſelves. 
But, if we do it before company, I ſhall 
« think it is only for them to laugh at; 
en 2 and 


0 and I ſhall be apt to laugh myſelf.” 
* I ſhall fit in a corner and watch you, 


« Lucy;” ſaid Paul. We ſhall all,“ 
obſerved the father, © want ſome ſerious 
< teaching.” And who,” ſaid Mary, 
« is to teach us?” © For theſe leſſer 
<< matters,” anſwered Eynſbury, I hope 
ce we ſhall find ſome kind inſtructors : but, 
< to. preſerve our minds from being ruined 
« by the improvement in our fortunes, 
« will be a very ſerious taſk for ourſelyes.” 
They continued in converſation upon the 
ſubject, partly ſerious, partly playful, for 
a conſiderable time, And Eynſbury had 


_ the ſatisfaction to obſerve, for the moſt 


part, ſuch impreſſions as he had wiſhed 
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Ir ed now proper to inform Ed- 
ward of this revolution, and to give Mr. 
Ambrook permiſſion to inform Mrs. Am- 
brook and Mr. and Miſs Layton. Aſter 
which, there ſeemed no occaſion to con- 
ceal it from the public. Lucy had re- 
ceived the ſanction of her parents, to give 
herſelf to Edward; if her affection for 
him was free from heſitation. But, when 
it came thus to reſt intirely upon herſelf, 
ſhe felt a greater diffidence than ſhe had 
done before. And the being ſo young, as 
it afforded a reaſon for delay, increaſed her 
diffidence. | 


* 


« You will loſe Edward,” Kid Paul, 
: 460 if 
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ce if you do not give him ſome aſſurance 
« before he knows the change in yaur 


< fortune.” This rouſed Lucy. He 


cc muſt be diſmiſſed as a labourer,” con- 


tinued Paul; and he will take that as a 

e general diſmiſſal.” © You want to 

s frighten me,” ſaid Lucy. If I fright- 

den you to your own, good, replied, he, 
ee it will be very well. Who knows, 
ſaid ſhe, © e what different notions; his. fo 


« ther may now take up?“ « Do not, 
replied. Paul, © truſt too much to that. 
« The father may think his honour con- 


0 cerned to abide by his word, and reject, 


« at all riſks, a young woman who. has, 
* been educated i in ſo. low a ſtation. Say, 
«.na more. But do you inform. my friend 


N ce Edward of your new: for tune, and ho- 


« nourably alſure him it ſhall make no 


2 40 difference in your regard for him. Then 
« there is an end of the matter.” * « And, 


« this is your advice?” ſaid ſhe:— <<< Jet. 


© ME lt, my Pillow upon it, and ſee 


cc what 


*. 


a — - | Lt 1 
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* what courage I have in the 8 
4 CAE a. ale ans Faul. 
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Next morning Edward ſai p23 Livy, l 
* think, our affairs ſleep a little. You 
«© know my father is coming to Mr. Am- 
* brook's. I have been thinking chat if 
« you would give me kave to ſay to him 
< that I am accepted, it might preclude a 
great deal of diſagreeable converſation. 
< He would then confider me in the true 
ec ight, ofa perſon engaged; and, I believe, 
ce would abſtain from ſoliciting me on the 
ec ſubject. He has already, you know, 
< left me to myſelt, on the eaſy condition | 
© of exchanging the family eſtate for a 
te ſufficiency in the way of life to which 1 
cc am now reconciled. Yet, if he found 
ce any thing of uncertainty remaining, it 
<« might tempt him to renew ſome con- 
cc verſation with me on the ſubject: 
_ « which, I confeſs, would be very irk- 
* ſome to me, free as I am from every 

l. dard.” 


* 


« am glad,” ſaid ſhe, © if I am a reaſon- 
able perſan now, (Edward was afraid 
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e e Melee in y een mind, 


<« You never knew what it was, to have 
< altercation with a father.” © I hope,” 
TOE. nene ſhall.“ 


1 


bed by hl RG « Paul 
e tells me I ought to give you aſſurance, 


_ that it will make no difference in me, 
e with reſpect to you, if my fortune meets 
<« with an amendment.” On that con- 
dition, ſaid Edward, be the amend- 
<< ment as early and as great as you 


«pleaſe !”” Lucy, with a quick motion, 


aid; “Can you have heard any thing?“ 


« T can tell by your looks, Lucy,” an- 


ſwered he, © that there is ſomething for 
< me to bear- What is it?“ 4 You'll 
<« not believe me,” faid ſne. Then I 
« will promiſe you to believe nobody,” 


replied he ; * and, I think, that is as much 
« as a reaſonable perſon can expe.” «I 


ke had W the late ſituation of 


her 
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ce fear I may not be ſo a long time. Ed- 
OO OS 45H 


She then. FR herſclf able to e 
in opening to him the new ſituation of her 
family. As ſoon as he ſaw into the buſi- 
neſs, he gazed upon her, and upon the 
ground; he knitted his brows; he wWas 
perpetually i in motion; he held his breath 
unawares, then ſuffered it to depart in a 
ſigh. In ſhort, he received the intelli- 
gence in ſuch a manner as alternately diſ- 
ICE Lucy, and ſpurred her on to expreſs 
the generoſity of her heart, She aſked, 
„What will your father ſay to all this, 
ve think you? I wiſh he had known 
two years ago, was his anſwer: and 
his countenance became penſixe and de- 


jected. This put to flight much of Lucy? 8 


diffidence. She held out her hand, look - 
ing a little down, and faid in a timid tone, 


„What I may have, I'll ſhare it with you, 


> Edward ; if that will content you. 


16 785 * . K 2 He 


her © intellect 3) « for. my father ſeems: to 
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"of ſelzed Ker hand, and preſſed it to 


His Hips : but he felt himſelf, in a degree, 
| ner oo What liberal mind could have 


felt otherwiſe ? But this feeling gradually 


| gave way to one of a more pleaſing ſort; 
- an admiration of her delicate generoſity, 
which, at the very titne of communicating 


to him her elevation, gave him aſſurances 
that prevented probably ſome very anxi- 
bus moments, and precluded all doubt 
About his own conduct. Had he beheld - 


her Elevated far above his preſent condi- 


tion, and yet feared that his father, from 
fome fort of principle of honour, would 
not depart from his reſolution, he muſt 
have ſuffered keenly while that ſituation 


continued ; and, from a generous deſpair, 
finged perhaps with ' pride, might have 


taken ſome haſty reſolution fatal to his 


own. Happineſs and Lucy's, or, at leaſt, 


putting it off to a great diſtance, and 


ſtrewing that diſtance with briars and 


thorns, | 


Ft. 


| Paul's 
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Paul's 1 to Lucy, of the preceding =— 
evening, had a good effect. And he who - 
had beheld and heard her in the converſa- | 
tion with Edward, and could have ac- 4 
cuſed her of any thing repugnant to the | 
pureſt modeſty, muſt entertain ;opinions 

which ſeem. to have no good 'tendency. = | | 
At the ſame time they. ſhew this bad one: = 
the danger of leading the ſex to aſſume 
externally ſome fancied modeſty without ank 
internal reality to ſupport it, of thereby A 
training them to habits of hypocriſy and 
diſſimulation, and giving that coarſeneſs 
to their feelings which will much injure 
the genuine modeſty of * ae pride 


and ornament, 4 e ASIA 


Edward and Lacy. ſe -pargtely fits 
Eynſbury of the ſubſtance of this converſa- 
tion. And Edward was now upon that 
footing with Mr. Ambrook, that he could 
with propriety and pleaſure inform him 
likewiſe. He ſpoke in the higheſt terms | 
of Lucy 8 generoſity. . And,“ fad he, 
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« if my father mentions the ſubject to 


* as he probably will, I can beg of 


« you to tell him that the affair is ſettled, 


and to inform him that it is at my re- 


n queſt that you do ſo. If my father 


_ * ſhould wiſh for any converſation upon 


< the ſubject, I am perfectly ready to com- 


phy. But, being perſuaded chat it would 


be diſagreeable to himſelf as well as to 
« me, I take the liberty of aſking you, 
« Sir, to give him the elk infor- 
* mation. oh 


Mr. An e the office; and 


0 permiſſion to acquaint Mrs. Am- 
brook with the news of Lucy's generous 


proceeding, Edward freely conſented ; 
and undertook, in the mean time, to ac- 
quaint Layton, and permit him to convey 
the incelligence to his ſiſter. Edward went, 
oat to Layton: who was already 
e acquainted with the change of cir- 


{: e inthe Eynſbury family. ec Won- 


« * derful news ** ſaid he, the moment he 
ſaw 


6 199 0 6 
ſaw Edward : © you have now a different 
« ſtory to tell your father; and all will 
« be right.” Edward expreſſed his doubt 
by a motion of the head: but it conveyed 
nothing ſorrowful to Layton's apprehen- 
ſion: The countenance was bright under 
it: the eyes expreſſed a lively and eager 
pleaſure. © She is my own,” ſaid he; 
« and, though my father ſhould perſiſt, 
« and even her new fortune, ere it reach 
ce her, ſink to the center of Yor can, 1 
« am ſatisfied.“ oY 


7 ep $I EPO not weary with relating the 
account to Eynſbury and Mr. Ambrook 
ſeparately. With freſh alacrity, he enter- 
ed upon it a third time. In the midſt of 
it, he was ſtruck with the recollection that 
Layton had been a ſort of rival: and this 
lowered his tone a little, though uninten- 
tionally. Layton, in ſome ſolitary and | 
unnerved moments, was capable of feeling 
a deſtitution in the loſs of Lucy, —if 4% 
be « not 0 ſtrong an. appellation : but, in 

7605 ⁵“ 4 Wo. the 
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the preſent moment, he was all ſympathy 
with his friend. A ſudden thought has 


. * ſtruck me, ſaid he. It is determin- 
e ed, you know, to take no further trou- 


« ble of concealment with regard to the 


_ © acceſſion of fortune, although the title 
remains awhile. under conſideration. 


* Lucy may therefore now appear in a 


ec manner ſuitable to her future condition. 
To- morrow your father comes: and to- 
<«< morrow (the giſt of January) Lucy 


© adds an unit to the number of her years. 
«© The found of entering her nineteenth 
e year is a: very reſpectable one. She is 
ct {tif in this kouſe: as we have contrived 
cc to keep her from you ever fince her ill- 
&* neſs by way of complete recovery, you 
«know. But this by the bye. Let her 
t condeſcend to uſe ſome apparel of my 
« ſiſter's; who is nearly of her fize and' 


figure: and let her appear, on your ſa- 
c ther's arrival, fo that he ſhall be thrown, 


into her company before he knows who 


1. u pas: ney 
<« {mooth > 
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.« ſmooth; for, by your account, he 
te ſcarcely retains even the name of Luq, 
and probably has never troubled Met 
about toes. of üg. *: => af 
= Will this anfers think you py ſaid 
Edward. I cannot tell,” faid Layton: 
« but I ſee no harm in the attempt. We 
will put it to my ſiſter... Or, if you like, 
you may conſuls Mr. and Mrs. Am- 
brock. The propoſed attempt was 
voted Wine in that houſe, till ig 
came to Lucy: and ſhe: yielded to the 
reſpectable authorities which recom- 
mended it; but upon condition that hep 
father and mother had no objeftion-40/i6, 
Mr. and Miſs Layton - repaired; immer 
diately to the cottage. Edward went al- 
ſo; but rather as an attendant upon them. 
After ſome little heſitation, interrogations 
and debate, the point was carried: and 
MiG Layton and Lacy were profenthyin= | 
volyed yy eee, and; deeper 
tions. 1 Mn Wy we 3 WE: 534 


Ks Next 
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Next day Mr. Campley arrived, ac- 
cording to expectation. He was uſhered 
into the drawing room; where the three 
ladies were ſeated, juſt before dinner. 
Mr. Campley had ſome previous acquaint- 
_ ance with Miſs Layton, and Miſs Eynſ- 
bury was introduced to him. He had al- 
ready ſent word that his fon Thomas' was 
prevented by particular buſineſs from ac- 
companying him, as had been intended. 

So that there was no ſurpriſe on account 


of his not appearing. Nothing very par- 


ticular paſſed in the converſation here, 
nor during dinner. Lucy felt a degree of 
awkward timidity, at firſt. © From which 
one could ſcarcely ſuppoſe her to be per- 
_fely free, had Mr. Campley been an in- 
different perſon : and it might naturally be 
Increaſed from the circumſtances attend- 


by her PPE before __ 


* n #124 


. Onthe other hand, the great defirewhich 


* had, of contributing whatever might 


de in * power towards the reſtoration of 


. | Edward 


_ 


. 
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father, rouſed her to ſuch 'extraordinary = 


attention and command over her fears, that, 


aſter the firſt quarter of an hour, ſne ac- 
quitted herſelf highly to the ſatisfaction of 
the ſpectators who intereſted themſelves ſo 
deeply in her conduct and ſhecek. It 
ſhould be recollected, that, before the ac- 
cident which reduced the family, though 
conſiderably. inferior in rank to Mr. Am- 
brook, they were in a ſtation which ina- 
bled them to appear at his table. And the 
intimacy between the two families was ſuch, 
that the appearing in Mr. Ambrook's houſe. 
was familiar to Lucy when a child. The 
connexion alſo, even ſince that accident, 
had been kept up as much as the change 
of eircuinſtances could poſſibly. allow. 
And, if it be lee alſo, that the - 
Eynſbury family were remarkable for a 
real unaffected politeneſs ſuperior to what 
is uſual in the higheſt ſtation they had hi- 


therto known; we may conclude, that po 


Lucy's | 


TIONS ait would be created hy 
HO K 6 
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Preſent occaſion ſo ſatisfactorily as ſhe 
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- When the ladies dad e der dtn 
| Ps Campłey aſked, * Pray, wao is 
« that Miſs Eynſbury? * A young la- 
« dy,” anfwered Mr. Ambrook, eoolly, 
<ypon a viſit at my houſe.” 4 She ſeems 
really a pretty kind of girl,“ replied 
Mr. Campley. She is very agreeable,” 
aid Layton, in an eafy manner; conſei- 
ovs, at the ſame time, that the ſlightnefs 
of his compliment, although truth, went 
nearly to belie his feelings. But it 
was neceſfiry to avoid extremes: leſt any 
ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe in 1 mind of 
Mir. 1 nn 


A 6 


: Aer a while, they cal to the fi ſab- 
ject, of Lucy. Upon my word,” faid 
Mr. Campley, © fince this perverſe and 
e degrading whim has taken my ſon, (for 
=" 1 underſtand, Mr. Layton, that you know 
8 ſomething 
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* ſomething of the circumſtances,) I fel 
dom ſee a young woman of education, 
« who. is tolerably agrecable and accom - 
* pliſhed, but it brings Edward to my 
mind. Why ſhould he inſiſt upon run- 
ning after a poor beggarſy girl. (though 
ee ſhe may have good qualities, fur a life of 
< Jabour,) when there ape. ſa. many ſuit- 
able objects out of which he might ſe- 


<« lect, if he would not ſeelude himſelf 


from the world and determine to injure 
« ſuppoſe ſhe has fortune, by her appear- 
te ance, and the marks of education.” E 
« believe,” ſaid Mr. Ambrook, © that her 
« fortune. will not be dæſective. Fou 
« know her father probably,” ſaid Mr. 
Campley. Tes, anſwered Mr. Am- 
e * he gd 

This af Mr. Awizook: —— 
A * 1 delight; and alſo wih great fins 
cerity. - For Eynſbury now had fortune 


"hy rank: and Mr.  Ambrook bad always 
A 4 found 
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ond in him the eſſential manners of 4 
gentleman. Bot, purſued Mr. Camp- 
ley, „Edward, while he has been in this 
« village, has had no opportunity of ſee- 
ing this girl, or any Uke her.“ „Ex- 


© cuſe me, Sir, ſaid Layton; my ſiſ- 
ter, who is as far like Miſs Eynſbury as 
your meaning, I imagine, extends, al- 
4e ways expreſſes a ſatisfaction in the ſo- 
« ciety of your ſon.” Society, Sir?“ 
ened Mr. Campley ; does Miſs Layton 
* Of ſuch a' labouring man,” returned 
er «as * auen rer 


A 
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„A Perhaps; Bd Mr. e . u 
« may not be aware, that I frequently have 

« the pleaſure of your ſon's company in 
«this houſe,” © It is to be hoped,” an- 
fsoered Mr. Campley, you take care 

«who! it is you aſk to meet him. It is 
not every gentleman, nor every lady, 
« who would thank you for inviting them 
Atto meet ſuch company.“ Tou will 
| 4 F pleaſe 
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| « pleaſe to obſerve, Sir,” replied Mr. | 

Ambrook, < here are at leaſt one gentle- 
man and one lady, who are not Siehe 
te ed to ſpeak honourably of his ſociety.” 
cc There is no accounting for particulari- 8 
« ties,” returned Mr. Campley: but I 
« ſcarcely ſuppoſe that - Miſs Eynſbury, 
«* now, would have thanked you for letting 
Edward appear at dinner to-day.” 
« Miſs Eynſbury,” faid Mr. Ambrook; 
« would run a riſk of forfeiting my good 
te opinion, if ſhe were aſhamed of meet: 
te ing him; of meeting a man poſſeſſed 
ce of his good qualities, however mean the 
e dreſs which he might wear through 
4 ee or . any ſufficient. reaſon.” | 


* & But Edward, » faid Mr. Campley, 
* has neyer been in Miſs Eynſbury's 
«company, I: ſuppoſe.” © Yes, I af- 
« ſure you, he has; anſwered Mr. Am- 
brook : *I am upon that free footing 
« with Mifs Eynſbury, that 1 have no 
« Nr of aſking ſo accompliſhed - a 

©" ow. 
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young man as he is, when I have the 
« pleaſure of her company.“ &« The ac- 
« compliſhed Edward!“ exclaimed Mr. 
| Campley. « He has acquired the ac- 
boy compliſments of handling a plough 
« and a flail.” Mr. Ambrook replied 
with a degree of indignation; ; © Sir, 
« you are his father, and muſt ſay of bim 
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CHAIN 
a | e | art 4 49 thed 
Tus converſation appeared to have 
ſome ſmall tendency to favour the pro- 
jected attempt of gaining Mr. Campley. 
When the ladies received again the ſociety 
of the gentlemen, Mr. Ambrook and Mr. 
Layton took ſome pains, in a prudent 
way, to draw on Lucy to let fome- 
thing more of her manner and character 
appear. Indeed Mrs. Ambrook and Miſs 
Layton took opportunities of doing the 
ſame. But ſtrong caution had been given, 
leſt any of the party, and yet more, all 
jointly, ſhould produce a bad effect "e 
ane the bounds or diſcretion. 25 
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Luey had based abet „ Bb has 
harpſichord was reduced to aſhes in the 
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fire which deſtroyed the hook. Since 
that time, both leiſure and money had 
. wanting: which had defeated the 
& improvement of her muſical powers, in 
great meaſure. However, ſhe had been 
content, in her cottage, to ſing a few 
ſimple ſongs without accompanyment : 
and they had been acceptable to her au- 
dience. Mr. Ambrook knew that Mr. 
Campley was not fo accuſtomed to muſic, 
as to "deſpiſe every thing but what was 
ſtrictly proper for production in a party 
1 aA abſolutely muſical; and believed that he 
might find a pleaſure, and even not be 
| aſnamed to confeſs it, in ſuch a perform- 
we as. Lucy was qualified 10 give 
— Wyn e raiorry; Hg n 


= 3 hm gight mention 3 was 
i made of muſic, it gradually came about 
| hos that Lucy ſhould try her voice -in a ſong. 
i Mr. Campley paid attention; partly, per- 


haps, from pleaſure, and partly from po- 


; . fo . nn the courſe of the 
# ſong, 
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ſong, he grew more attentive, rather than 


leſs. © And, having talked to her awhile, 
he aſked her, with ſome familiarity, whe- 
ther ſhe would favour the company with 
a hunting ſong. Lucy was obliged to de- 


cline this. No hunting ſong was in her 


liſt of muſic. | He then begged any other 
kind. The firſt air was of a ſerious caſt: 
her feelings being ſo'at the moment. She 
now took the hint, to give what ſeemed 
more likely to ſuit the —_— of Mr: 
un. It ſucceeded. E's 

— ich the e which 
paſſed after dinner, Mr. Campley lament- 
ed that Edward had not attached himſelf 
to Miſs Eynſbury, in preference to a poor 
girl in the village. And this had continu- 
ed to draw his attention to her. He con- 
verſed with her more than was uſual for 


him to converſe with ſo young perſons, 


eſpecially of that ſex. The company x no- 
ticed 1c wm nnn 22 1 21 
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© tleman,” ſaid Mr. /Ambrook,. * in this 


( 
Next morning, Mr. Campley ſaid to 


Mr. Ambrook, when they were alone, 


Upon my word, this is a fine girl; who 
< is. in your houſe at preſent. I could not 


. < avoid obſerving her, with the impreſ- 
© fin of Edward's abſurdity upon my 


* mind; who. ſeems to make poverty a 
© requiſite in his eſtabliſhment. Pray, 
« what age is ſne ? © You did not know, 
« Sir,” anſwered Mr. Ambrook, © that 
< you were yeſterday celebrating her birth- 


by day.  Yeſterday-ſhe entered the nine- 


ce teenth year of her age. Mr. Campley 
aſked, Who is her father?” A gen- 


village. In the village, do you-lay 2” 
returned Mr. Campley : I do not recol- 


© lect che name; nor did I imagine there 
was a gentleman's ſeat in 2 — 
K en you nn: | ve 


Hin houſe,” aid Mr. pe 7 


© not too | diſtant for a walk. — 
2 ** may be agrecable to you. Per- 
. © haps 


62133 | 5 
« aps Y6u would have no Objection to 
ce our making a call,” O, it matters 
ec not;“ replied Mr. Campley, as if he had 
ſhewn-too great earneſtneſs about the girl: 
« Tam a perfect ſtranger to Mr. Eynſ- 
& bury; and I do not ſuppoſe you imagine 
ce there is any chance of Miſs Eynſbury's 
« attaching my ſon to her.” I cannot, 
ee by any means,“ returned Mr. Ambrook, 
look upon that as impoſſible.” ' '* Db 
« you fay ſo?” faid Mr. Campley. © I 
c affure you,” he replied, *I am in earn- 
cc eſt.” “ What do you think, then?“ 
_ aſked Mr. Campley: * ſhall we call? Will 
cc you introduce me But, hold. I be- 
ce heve, my ſon had rather manage his 
<« love-affairs without my interference. I 
. ſhall only do harm.“ © Your ſon, Sir,” 
returned Mr. Ambrook, = ſpeaks with 
e . great reſpect of his father: and laments 
ce bitterly, that he cannot have your ap- 
<« probation in favour of a young woman, 
"a 1 I muſt SEO lens had every 
N 13 merit 


E 


5 r ene tit 


ce Sir, ö F 


| © You ENT EI vio; Mr. Am- | 


« brook,” faid he. I ſpeak the truth,” 


replied Mr. Ambrook ; « and I will add 
© one thing more. That young woman 
« is the very Miſs Eynſbury, of whom 
« you appear half enamoured yourſelf.” 


Alt cannot be, Sir; ſaid Mr. Campley : 


« my ſon; would never have ſuffered me to 
© remain in 1gnorance of ſuch qualifica- 
tions as ſhe'is poſſeſſed of.” Here Mr. 


Campley betrayed a treacherous memory, 
or elſe deceived himſelf. For Edward had 


really repreſented to him the qualifications 
of Lucy, as they were. But he had alſo 
faithfully repreſented theſe qualifications as 


accompanied with homely apparel, and 


exerciſed in an humble circle and mean 
habitation. Mr. Campley, having always 


| figured ther, in his mind, as attended 


with theſe circumſtances, did not recog- 


'nize chem as tlie ſame, when he beheld 


them 


Qs) 
them brought to light in circumſtances ſo 
much more favourable. 


Mr. Ambrook's reply was, © I under - 
ce ſtood that your ſon had deſcribed her 
« qualifications to you faithfully, accord- 
cc ing to the beſt of his power. And, as 
© to her fortune, it was but aſcertained 
« two days before your arrival.” Mr. 


Campley aſked the particulars: and re- f 


ceived as much of them, in anſwer, as 

could be conveyed without entering upon 
the affair of the title. He appeared great- 
. ly perplexed. Mr. Ambrook, ſaid he, 
«I find myſelf very awkwardly ſituated. 
My perverſe and abſurd boy has drawn 
« me into a difficulty. I have not, in- 
« deed, actually bound my honour, to 
« withhold my conſent from this Lucy 
« who is become Miſs Eynſbury: but, 
« after what I have declared on the occa- 
« ſion, I ſhould make but a ſorry figure 


« amongſt my friends, were I now to ad- 
"AR RY ori- 
« ginally - 
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ce as equivocal.“ He went on for ſome 
: time: r make himſelf 
| "IO undaditood... . * 
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| „e i n enden Mad and habi- 
c tuated ſince to offices abſolutely ſervile: 
ccc —ſtains which, I fear, mere fortune can- 


< hot wipe away. And, if her extraction 


ebe good, as you ſeem to apprehend, yet 
& the evidence is ſo remote, that this point 


cc will/poſſibly always appear to the world 


is enen to W e be 


: 9 of a man who, having a ge- 


neral indeterminate conſciouſheſs of being 
ſome way or other in the wrong, is un- 
willing to fix his thoughts fteadily upon 
particulars; and, having real or apparent 

cauſe to blame ſome other perſon con- 
cerned, flies in a deſultory manner from 


one point to another, and ſtrings together 
heterogeneous reaſons, as they ariſe acct- 


dentally from a conſuſed accumulation in 


his mind. Mr. Ambrook. ſaw nothing 
your nh Rs than to drop the 


ſub) ect 
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ſubject and leave Mr. ann to _ re- 


Mr. Campley ods letters to write, : 


Mr. Ambrook ſeized the opportunity of 
having a conference with Edward. I 
© have,” ſaid he, © ventured to defer a 
< little. the commiſſion you gave me, of 


« informing Mr. Campley that the affair 
e between you and Lucy is perfectly 


cc ſettled.” Layton had already told Ed · 
ward of the attention which Mr. Campley 


paid to Lucy the preceding day, and what. 
he ſaid about her. Mr. Ambrook- now. 


informed him. of the. converſation of this 


morning: : and. concluded with giving, his 


opinion, that it was dangerous to. preſs 


Mr, Campley to a conſent in, the preſent 


view of things. Should he refuſe it now, . 


it might occaſion his refuſing ultimately, 
through the idea of an honourable conſiſt- 


ency, even after Lucy's rank ſhould have 


pearing at preſent to be in a wavering ſtate 


Vor. II. . g of - 
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been brought to light. Whereas, ap- 
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Eynifbury felt a reluctance. But, refle&- 
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of mind, he might yield to the force of 
the united arguments ; which, if urged ſe- 
N 3 fail of their effect. 


Mr a 3 that 


Eynſbury, for the ſake of his Lucy and her 


Edward, if for no other reafon, ſhould 


immediately proceed to affume . 


his tle.” 


Ped expretiea his warmeſt io 


fir Mr.” Ambrook's clofe attention to 


theſe minute yet important particulars 1 
and ſaid, he would immediately conſult 


Lucy and the family at the cottage ; in- 
freating alſo Mr. Ambrook, if he could 


| find leifore, to confult Mrs. Ambrook and 
Mr. and "Miſs Layton. Lucy wiſhed to 
be guided by her father's opinion, after 


he thould have heard thoſe of the reſt. 
The reſt coincided with Mr. Ambrook, 


or were ſecretly fwayed by the high eſti- 


mation in. which they held his-judgment. 


ing 


(2900 | 

ing maturely on the poſſible conſequence 
even Eynſbury was but a man) prompted” 
more than he was aware by a deſire to aſ- 
ſume diſtinction in the world, he thus far 
gave his conſent: that Mr. Campley ſhould 
be informed of the whole matter; but on 
condition of further deliberation being per - 
mitted to Eynſbury and his family, whe- 

ther they ſhould aſſume or decline the 

rank . a baronetꝰ's title would * 


A wiſhed thats Mr. PITT . 
undertake a ſecond conference with Mr. 
Campley. He did ſo, next morning. On 
the firſt mention of the new intelligence, 
Mr. Campley exclaimed, “ Title, do you 
« ay? I underſtood nothing of this be- 
cc fore. Raſh boy! What difficulties to 
throw upon an indulgent father! But, 
while he made forrowfulexclamations, Mr. 
Ambrook's eye, and his ear too, could 
perceive that his countenance cleared up, 
and his features arranged themſelves diffe- 

| BEE rently, 


„ 
V 
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rently. But he went on. If I conſent 
«to reſtore Edward, and admit Sir 
e George's daughter into my family, the 

c world will (though not with ſtrict truth) 
cc lay inconſiſtency to my charge: if I re- 
« fuſe, the world will accuſe me of cruelty, 
. « not only to my ſon Edward, but to my 
_._ < whole family, in rejecting an alliance ſo 
et creditable.—Raſh boy But thou waſt 
« always an honourable boy; and wilt 
< preſerve the name of Campley unſul- 
1 « Hed, if I can but reſtore thee conſiſt- 
m © ently with mine own honour. I had 
YA E. not, Mr. Ambrook, I confeſs, the ſame 
< perfect reliance on my ſecond fon Tho- 
mas.“ And thus he went on: alter- 
EE nately*exprefling a diſtreſs in his words 
— to which he could not make his counte- 
nance accord, and alleging various reafons 
to juſtify him in admitting the baronets 
Y 2 daugh ter to be his own daughter-in-law. 
| 4 4 8 Mr. Attibrook could read the man: for 
. he was well read in human nature. 


| 


-- 
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<< But what poſſible - objection,” ſaid 
Mr. Campley, “ can Sir George have to 

ce the uſe of his title?” * You forget, 
« Sir,” ſaid Mr. Ambrook, © that we are 
et under ſtrict promiſe not to give him 
cc that appellation. at preſent,” © Well, 
e well;” ſaid Mr. Campley. I do not, 
© indeed, myſelf,” reſumed Mr. Ambrook, 
« perceive any thing which ſhould: prevent 
« Eynſbury from aſſuming the title he can 
& claim; except a reluctance in his own 
« feelings. And, if he ſhould. find that 
c reluctance too ſtrong to be conquered 
* with comfort to himſelf, you may at 
© leaſt reflect that probably, in no great 
A number of years, Sir Paul will be the 
te head of the family : and that, even in 
« the mean time, the world will be ſuffi- 
£ e ciently aware what is Mrs. Edward 
60 Campley's real. or aſſumable rank,” / 
Theſe ſuggeſtions gave a relief to the mind — { 
of Mr. Campley :. and, on being further 359 
preſſed, he gave Mr. Ambrook permiſ- 
ſion to ſignify, to mand. and the reſt, 
L 3 7 his. 


— 
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wks conſent to their wiſhes. Mr. Ambrook 


loſt no time in conveying the welcome 
tidings to the parties concerned. And a 


general joy was diffuſed through his own 
Houſe and the illuſtrious cottage. 


Edward would not offend his father, 


by appearing now in his labourer's dreſs. 
The father had been at Edington only 
boch father and ſon how to proceed, they 
had not yet ſeen each other. Edward 


took the ſame advantage of Mr. Layton's 


"apparel, as Lucy had done of Miſs Lay- 


tons: and he was introduced in form, by 


Mr. Ambrook, to his father; whoſe ſpi- 


rits became much exhilarated on the oc- 


caſion. For he had deeply lamented the 
courſe which his fon had taken. 
ward, too, received great pleafure from 
this reſtoration to his father; for whom 
"He had a warm affection, and to whom 
be was always defirons of expreſſing gra- 


Ed. 


1 70 his general Kindneſs and indul- 
- gence, 


( 
gence, as well as the duty which he owed 
to him as a father. To Edward it was, 
moreover, a great joy, that he could of- 
fer himſelf to Lucy as not unſuitable to 
her new fortune and rank. 


Mr. Ambrook perſuaded the inhabit- 
ants of the cottage to become inha- 
bitants of his houſe. Yet, when the 
moment came, of quitting the cottage | 
for ever, it was not done without regret. | 
It had long been the ſcene of virtuous 
exertions, and had oft yielded rich enjoy- 
ment. Although Lucy had not returned 
to inhabit it, ſince ſhe went to Mr. Am- 
brook's on account of her illneſs, the. 
would go to bid adieu to it. And, even 
amidſt the proſperity of various ſorts 
which ſurrounded her, when her eye caſt 
its final glance upon that ſcene of do- 
meſtic enjoyments, it bore witneſs to a 
painful ſeparation of ſome delicate fibres, 
from the beloved ſoil to which they yet 
adhered. Edward attended her to Mr. 
L 4 Ambrook's: 
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Ambrook's: who had not a aden 

cdcdeoom to offer him, but gladly accepted 
his ſociety in the day-time. And he pro- 
cured a tolerable lodging 1 in the * | 


| When Kyatbury had lived ſome time 

at Mr. Ambrook's, the life of a gentle- 

. man became ſo natural to him, that the 

dctread of aſſuming his title diminiſhed 

. apace. He was preſſed alſo by perpetual 

intreaties from Mr. Campley (written 

from Beechwood Hall,) to aſſume his 

rank as a matter of decency, and of 

duty to his family. From his own fa- 

. mily and from Edward, he received not 

WH one ſolicitation, not even any indirect ſug- 
IIA kia to proesd | in the buſineſs, 


Wh regard to il . n the 
A 28 ſeat, every. meaſure was going for- 
- ward which Eynſbury thought conſiſtent 
wich delicacy towards the noble-minded 
„ poſſeſſor, who was preparing to reſign. 
\ _ Mr. Ambrook- reaſoned with Eynſ- 
ws r N buys 
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1 in favour of aſſuming the title: al- 
leging, among other topics, that a conti- 
nued rejection of a title ſo clearly aſcer- 
tained, and having ſuch an eſtate to ſup- 
port a ſuitable appearance, would perhaps 
be conſtrued into pride and oſtentatious 
ſingularity, rather than attributed to the 
true motive. And, pray, faid Eynſ⸗ 
bury, “may not thoſe in fact, Je the 


ce true motives? May not 1 be all the 


time deceiving myſelf? The conteſt 
te becomes ſomewhat ridiculous, Let us 
e put an end to it. I muſt laugh at my 


«wealth and badges of elevation, as I _ 


have laughed (unequivocally) at my 
« poverty and every mark of my de- 
« preſſed ſtate. ,T wiſh I may be as hap- 
tc py as I have been.“ In this with Mr. 
Ambrook | heartily concurred; and, by 
his approbation, ſupported Eynſbury un- 
der a reſolution which he perceived him 
to have taken with a real feeling of re- 
luctance at the time: although any aſſer- 
tion of ſuch reluctance, © coming from 
BE himſelf 
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himſelf or even from a friend, might re- 
ceive (and juſtly 2 but ſmall credit og 
the world. N 


The next point was, whether the name 
of Eynſbury was to be retained, or that 
of Glynn reſtored. Eynſbury, having con- 
ſulted with Mary, faid to his ſon; “ Paul, 
«we: have agreed to refer this point to 
«you. We gave you a name in the 
« cradle : you fhall give us one, now that 
«we are haſtening to the grave Paul 
ſhrunk at the laſt idea, © Lucy,” con- 
tinued Eynſbury, © turns her back upon 
te the name, whichſoever it be. So, you 
e muſt decide.” I think, we all love 
« Eynſbury,” ſaid Paul: © it will remind 
c us. of many happy days.” And it was 

decided accordingly. It was contrived to 
get the neceſſary forms completed, only 
againſt the time of Mr. Glynn's giving 
up the family manſion. Of which Sir 
George and Lady Eynſbury proceeded to 
take Poo, ; 


: Lucy's 
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- Lucy's marriage had been deferred to 
this time. In the- interval, -Edward had 
provided a habitation within a convenient 
diſtance of Sir George's houſe. And he 
now, with a manly tranſport, received her * 
hand at the altar. They entered upon a 
hfe of virtue, mutual affection, and as 
great felicity as this world ſeems deſigned 
to produce. Their habits of labour, in- 
duſtry, hardineſs, frugality, contentment, 
and playful cheerfulneſs under misfortune, 
(for Edward had learnt this laſt of the 
Eynſpury family,) never forſook them; 
but continued to find an uſe even in a 
ſtate of affluence, and were diligently 
taught by Edward and Lucy to their 
* 


Paul had ſeen! in Mi Layne wed 
thought might, ſince the change in his 
Nation, qualify her to make him a ſuita- 
ble wife. She accepted him. And, in a 
ſew years, on the death of Lady Eynſbury, 
Sir Ge reſigned to them the family 
manſion, 
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: manſion, together with a conſiderable part | 

3 of the eſtate. - They took poſſeſſion, truly 

a wiſhing for a long interval before the re- 

; | mainder of it, with the title, e de- | 
ſcend to them. 2 | 


= | 8 was preſſed, pate by | 
1 15 * who ſaw him preyed upon by 
dth/e continuation of his melancholy, though 
but faint, to ſeek a refuge from it in ma- 
trimony. Sometimes he complied ſo far 
2s to viſit particular women, with a view 
to find what he could have wiſhed.” But 
- objections to each were diſcovered. He 
Was not ſolicitous to philoſophiſe ſo far as 
to determine, whether he was merely un- 
ſortunate, whether the fault was in his 
58 own original faſtidiouſneſs, or whether the 
| image of his Conſtantia was the fole cauſe. 
| lle was able to viſit Lucy as Mrs. Campley 
vVvithout pain; and, therefore, with pleaſure. 
I Wich Mrs. Eynſbury too (his ſiſter) and 
her huſband, the. faithful, the. hardy, and. 
induſtrious Paul, he could ſpend time 
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agreeably. Wherever he was, he ei 


voured to ſpend it uſefully : which he 

found the beſt! remedy, although not a 

complete one, againſt dejection; and 
againſt that inſipid ſtate of the mind, in 

which nothing can powerfully intereſt or 

- gratify, and which, of courſe, to a perſon 
of fine feelings, is a ſtate of pain. 


Mr. Glynn, having accidentally learnt | 
the extraordinary character of George 
Eynſbury of the cottage, was incited to 
ſeek a place in Sir George's acquaintance. 
But, while he was heſitating about the moſt 
proper means, and even the propriety of 
making the attempt at all, he received a hint 
from the baronet (who was ſtill internally 
the ſame George Eynſbury of the cottage) 
that an acquaintance with him would be 
acceptable. Sir George was not a man 
to forget the truly gentleman- like ſpirit, 
in which the property had been reſigned: 
They formed a friendſhip which proved a 
© conſolation to the age of both. "hs 
HERES | While 


bliſhment conſiderably improved; and 
£1 ns ö | , 
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While Edward had been engaged in 


ptoviding and preparing a habitation pre- 


© viouſly to the marriage, he had occafion 


to paſs near the houſe of his old friend 
and inſtructor, John Silſden. He ſtaid a 
night at the houſe; and, to the great de- 


ght and gratification of John and Mar- 


garet, related at ſome length the progreſs 
of his affairs, from the time he had paſſed 


his -apprenticeſhip with them. He then 
added ſomething to the feanty payment 


| he had been able to make before. And | 


when, on bis father's death, he came into 
poſſeſſion of the eſtate, he offered them a 


mall farm not far from Beechwood hall, 


on very advantageous terms. They were 


glad of the offer; as on other accounts, 


ſo on account of living near Edward, — 
and near Lucy too; who intereſted herſelf 
about them, and about whom they felt in- 
tereſted, as they had had a ſhare in bring- 
ing-forward' the marriage. They remoy- 

ed accordingly. They found their eſta- 


they 
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they contributed, in various departments, 
to the convenience of thoſe who had 
placed them ſo cad 


Mr, 3 s death 8 that of 
Lady Eynſbury : who ſaw her daughter 
the miſtreſs of Beechwood hall. And 
Sir George, on becoming a widower, 
having declared his intention of giving up 
the family ſeat to Paul, Edward immedi- 
ately expreſſed a wiſh to Lucy, that they 
might intreat his old maſter, now his fa- 
ther-in-law, to make Beechwood hall his 
. reſidence, He granted their wiſh, and 
brought an increaſe of felicity to their fa- 
mily. He was fondly beloved by his 
grandchildren: and Lucy, in the midſt of 
them, lived over again ſome of the days 
of her elder childhood, to which ſhe 
thought ſhe had bidden an eternal adieu. 


THE END, Sept. 1795. 


